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AUDREY FERRIS. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
CuHaprer VII. 


WueEn Colonel Lennox learned that Audrey had actually left 
London without leaving line or message for him he was thunder- 
struck ; his first emotion was rage, his second, bitter disappointment. 
He had looked forward with some inward trepidation to various 
scenes more or less emotional, but ending in the accomplishment 
of his wishes; he saw now that this conclusion would not be 
attained so easily, and following the immutable law of such 
matters, his desire rose in proportion to the difficulty. Ralph 
had all his life suffered from a plethora of good luck. Everything 
came to his hand so easily, women included, that it was a new 
thing to him to find a mere girl who valued a principle more than 
the great gift of his love. Todo Ralph justice he deplored the 
whole incident deeply. He was not one of those who make a 
boast of their denial of their Creator ; there was nothing offensive 
in his want of faith. In a mild, gentlemanly manner, he rather 
regretted the loss of it, more particularly now that it seemed more 
than probable that it would stand in the way of his wishes in 
regard to Audrey. Whatever else might be called in question, 
there was no doubt as to the ardour and sincerity of his love for her; 
it was one of those absorbing passions which seizes upon a man 
sometimes after the first fire of youth has passed. Audrey had 
awakened all the better capabilities of Ralph’s nature; she had 
revived his belief in the goodness of women, she had fulfilled his 
ideal by her beauty (a cardinal point with him), her grace, and 
her extreme innocence. He looked forward to finding in her love 
an indemnity for the great sacrifice he was making in surrendering 
his liberty, and was preparing himself for a life of peace and 
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rehabilitation generally, which would have the charm of her 
companionship, and exercise a soothing effect on his mind, 
troubled as it was by many qualms of self-reproach and inward 
discontent. He smiled to himself sometimes at the easy cap- 
ture this young girl had made of him, and pictured his future 
down at Raby Castle, when the present Earl, his uncle, would be 
dead, and he and Audrey would take their place amongst the mag- 
nates of the county. This dream had been rudely dispelled by 
Sybil’s sudden action, which was in a measure inexplicable to 
Ralph. Her scruples, which were only imperfectly made known 
to him through Muriel, seemed to him miserable, narrow-minded, 
puerile. That she should give up a man, who loved her as he did, 
for some priestly nonsense, give him up without even a word, 
seemed to him so utterly unjustifiable, so cruel and heartless, 
that in his moments of exasperation he told himself he had done 
with her for ever. He would tear her image from his heart and set 
up other goddesses in her place; but when he sought to do this, 
and to lose recollection of her in the excitement of dissipation, the 
figure of his child-love would come back upon him—the wistful 
eyes, the tender face, the simple graces—which made every other 
woman distasteful, any other love revolting. 

Colonel Lennox left London precipitately ; he went abroad and 
got through some weeks .in bitter solitude. He came back more 
gloomy, more depressed, than he left ; he found important news 
waiting fur him. His uncle, Lord Raby, of Raby, was dying. This 
put matters in a better light. Perhaps, now, Audrey would regret 
her hasty flight; at all events it would give him the excuse he 
wanted. Colonel Lennox’s experience had not been drawn from 
the best specimens of women, and he fancied the female mind was 
incapable of offering resistance to the greater bribes of this world. 
Ralph went at once to Raby, and waited for the end ; it was an un- 
pleasant visit and bootless ; old men are proverbially long in dying, 
at least so it seems to the heirs expectant. Ralph cared little for 
the sick Earl, less than ever when he looked back, and in so doing 
traced the evil influence of this guardian of his boyhood. He it 
was who had taught him to taste of the tree of evil, to drink those 
waters which fountains of Lethe will not wash out. He was an old 
roué, this dying nobleman. His sins had been unsightly; they 
made themselves evident in a flaunting Jezabel, who held sway at. 
Raby Castle, and drove away all the softer influences which should 
gather round the death-bed of respectable old age. No ladies, 
properly so called, set foot within the Castle. The few men-friends 
who came were now driven away, for Dame Jezabel had strength- 
ened her hands by the presence of a half-drunken father and a 
wholly disreputable brother. These worthies drank the fine old 
wine in the Raby cellar like so much water, and lectured the 
servants. The rule of Dame Jezabel grew each day stronger, the 
fatuity of the old Earl in her regard more complete. It was a sorry 
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sight and sickening to Colonel Lennox, who as next heir had to 
look on with his hands tied; the worthy trio had the sick man in 
their keeping. So, too, had they his bank-book and all his valuables, 
the heir-looms of six centuries of Raby’s, but it was without help. 
So long as he was in his senses he could choose his company, and 
the company he preferred was Jezabel and her crew; he would have 
none of Ralph’s; the sight of his nephew seemed to irritate the 
dying man, and seeing this, Colonel Lennox saw no good in stay- 
ing. Dame Jezabel could do no harm; the estates were entailed, 
so were the valuables. Such of them as should be missing they 
should disgorge when the day came upon which she should 
be finally sent packing. Ralph was weary, his soul sick at 
the scene of greed and grasp that was playing round the death- 
bed, and his pride revolted at. having to hobnob with such com- 
panions ; his thoughts were ever on Audrey, and the chance that 
was now opening to him of winning her. He told himself that it 
was impossible she would continue her scruples now that prize was 
so much more worth winning. Her church, he said, with a sneer 
on his handsome face, had ever drawn a certain distinction where 
the fish was well gilded. After all, her rejection had never been 
positive ; like his proposal, there had been a certain vagueness. He 
should make both sure. Since he had been at Raby he had 
pleased himself with a hundred fancies about Audrey. He saw 
her girlish figure flitting about the old place, filling it with 
brightness, exorcising the evil demon which had taken possession 
of it. He made plans for its improvement, the entire rehabili- 
tation of Jezabel’s quarter. He set aside the rooms for Audrey’s 
use, and settled their arrangement. He even chose one which 
would adapt itself easily to the making of a private chapel for 
her especial use. Ralph, as I have said before, had no hatred for 
religious observance in others, none of that ferocity which marks 
the French infidel, for instance. He was a mild unbeliever, 
tolerant of all, caring for none. Ina woman he approved of de- 
votion, it kept them out of harm’s way; even superstition suited 
their weak natures. 

By one of these curious coincidences, which make life akin to a 
game, or puzzle rather, the component parts of which fit in some- 
times with the most wonderful neatness, the doctor who was in 
attendance upon the sick man came from Somersetshire, his home, 
as it subsequently turned out, being within a mile of Ferris Court 
itself. From this came much talking between him and Ralph, a 
certain drawing together. Colonel Lennox was careful, as he 
thought to veil his interest, but it is probable the other read 
something between the lines; at all events he enlarged perpetually 
on the Court family, describing them in glowing terms, and en- 
larging on the beauty of the woods, the antiquity of the place. 
“You should take a run over and see it,” he said, one day, “a 
change would do you good, and it’s not more than two hours from 
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this, by way of Yeovil. You could come back in no time if anything 
was wrong here; and there’s a neat little inn in the village where 
they'll make you comfortable for anight. Ill give you a letter to 
Father Machin, Sir Paul’s chaplain, who'll show you all that’s to 
be seen, and the best bits for sketching.” Colonel Lennox ac- 
cepted these offers; now that he knew Audrey was so near he was 
all impatience to be off, all eagerness to see her once more. He 
started by the earliest train, with an understanding that if any 
change took place in the Earl’s condition, he should be telegraphed 
for at once. 

It was still early in the day when Ralph arrived at Ferris, and, 
having deposited his effects at the inn, had himself driven away 
to “Sir Polle’s,” as the rustic driver called it. He went in a curiously 
constructed vehicle, which was so elderly in years and so gene- 
rally ramshackled in the matter of harness, that it more nearly 
resembled a walking forge than any kind of conveyance. It had 
once been what was called a cabriolet with a hood and a flap, but 
the hood was all coming to pieces and the flap worn to threads. 
Ralph, stowed away under these impediments, could see nothing 
or feel nothing but the dust, or smell nothing but unpleasant 
damp which rises from old leather; so he called to his rustic to 
stop, and scrambled out of his concealment. He objected to 
making his appearance in the character of a suitor issuing from 
the interior of such a conveyance; he preferred sitting outside 
with the driver—a sort of stage rustic, to which class, indeed, 
the Zomerzetshire folk, in consequence of their “be you” and 
“doant you,” bear a strong resemblance. 

The morning was lovely. The soft mists, which at this season 
of early autumn envelop the southern counties of England, were 
slowly rising and disclosing here and there beautiful little bits— 
like in a dissolving view—of land and water, hill and dale, broad 
expanse of rich meadows and deep yellow corn, stacked in sym- 
metrical order. It was all still and bright, this September morn- 
ing, as the old jingling hearse carriage drove along the pretty 
roads—narrow, like the Devonshire lanes, and bordered on each 
side with luxuriant hedgerows, which in spring and full summer 
time show masses of delicate wild flowers, but which now were 
thinning away. These lanes go in one continuous course over hill 
and down dale, one long expanse of meadow land, rich foliage, ripe 
corn-fields and shadowy woodland—a landscape of peace, content, 
comfort. Ralph’s rustic was talkative; he showed the different 
points to the stranger courteously, and he talked constantly of 
** Sir Polle.” He was a Marquis of Carrabas, the whole place seemed 
to be his, and “a good maister he be too,” said the man, “ but he 
is weel on now, and maun be goine home shortly. Woa, mare!” 
With a flick of his long driving whip he touched up the horse, and 
then, with a side look at his companion, continued : 

“Be you Parson Frost’s new menister ? ” 
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“No,” Ralph returned, with a smile. “I am a stranger, and 
have just come to see the Court—and the family,” he added; 
“they are all at home ?” 

“Oh, sure-ly. The young missis she beant long back. She owns 
all here when Sir Polle’s gone home. She'll be fine and reich.” 

* And good ?” put in Ralph. 

The man nodded. “Sure-ly all the Ferris’s are good, though 
they be Papists. The young missis wor very good to my Betsey, 
but Betsey doant think she'll crack a long spell—the Ferris’s all 
go home early.” 

This rather melancholy prophecy depressed Ralph so much that 
he conversed no more. They were now at the gates of the Court, 
passing under the fine trees which stood like sentinels each side 
of the entrance, magnificent oaks, centuries old, under which 
Charles the Ill-fated had passed when he came to strengthen the 
loyalty of his loyal Ferris’s by a visit. The avenue is unusually 
long—it winds in atortuous manner through the demesne; now it 
is all grass land, with hardly a path to follow, nothing but soft 
turfy meadow ; now it is a picturesque bridge, which overhangs a 
perfect tangle of brushwood, branching trees interlacing one 
another and dipping into a stream of dark sleepy water, which 
flows silently along in sullen smoothness till it loses itself in the 
woods beyond. On the bridge the driver stopped to point out the 
different points of view—how you could see Exeter cathedral, 
yonder, and Raleigh’s cross, and the top of Dunster Towers, and 
on a fine day a peep of the Bristol channel. 

After this the avenue begins to descend; the road lies through 
the Home Park, well kept, with splendid trees at intervals, and 
pretty views, and here is an iron gate fencing off the cattle and 
tramps. 

The rustic gets down for the purpose of leading his horse through, 
but Ralph, who, from his elevation could see that they were close 
to the church and manor house, and objected to making so ludi- 
crous an entrance, jumped down, declaring that he would walk on, 
and that the carriage and driver might wait his return.’ He was 
anxious to escape from the rustic, whose manner of speech 
irritated him in the then state of his nerves, strung as they were 
to very high tension. 

The feeling which had been on him all day of walking in his 
sleep was on him strongly, so that he pinched himself, fearing 
that he would wake in a few minutes and find that he had been 
dreaming. Mechanically he went through the iron gate into a 
shorter avenue, more carefully kept. The trees were here won- 
derfully beautiful, the grass soft and velvety, the air laden with 
the scent of the syringa, almost overpowering in its sweetness. 
The iron grey, nearly brown, church, and the rough-cast manor 
house, with its gabled roof, stood out in curious contrast to the 
vivid green of the foliage, the woods in the distance one mass of 
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many-tinted leaves. Ralph’s eyes took in the beauty all round 
him in spite of his agitation which, now that the moment had 
actually come for him to cast his all on the chance of a woman’s 
will, was overpowering every other feeling. 

Just as he was turning the corner of the church the organ pealed 
out suddenly, filling the air with melody. Ralph remembered how 
Sybil had told him of her love for the instrument, and approach- 
ing one of the windows, he managed to scramble up on a projecting 
ledge, upon which he could, by kneeling, look through a small 

ne of the clear part of the coloured glass. In this way he found 

imself upon a level with the organ gallery, and with a perfect 
view of the player, Audrey herself. Ranged in a circle round her 
were the choir—some children, others older. She was teaching 
them a hymn—simple in construction, soft and soothing; her 
voice, which was small and childlike, had a pure tone which lent 
itself to such simple music, and as she sang the stave first, it 
sounded to her lover like some angel singing; it filled him with 
veneration and tenderness. So had he often pictured to himself 
“his wife,” in the imaginary dreamland where we all dwell at 
times with our ideals. It was a happy knack, indeed, that Audrey 
possessed, of, under all circumstances, satisfying his very artistic 
taste. Sitting amongst her group of rustics she looked, he thought, 
like some rare vision, in keeping with the medieval air of the old 
church. 

Her dress was a loose wrapper of soft white, with wide sleeves 
which fell back from the elbow, showing the statuesque beauty of 
her arms and hands; her face was very pale, more so, Ralph 
thought, than before, and the spiritual look had intensified during 
these few weeks of mental suffering. She was less childish, less 
innocent, and more of a woman. The hymn ceased, the lesson 
seemed over, some of the children lingered a moment for a word, 
and one of the elders told a long story, at least it seemed to the 
unseen watcher interminable. Audrey listened gravely, then said 
a few words, moving her hands with the graceful gestures Ralph 
had often admired, then she drew out her purse, enforcing her 
advice with this addition, and the woman, clasping her hand in 
hers, kissed it with an overflowing thankfulness. It was a pretty 
scene, and Colonel Lennox felt his eyes dimmed as he looked. 
Then Audrey was alone. She came slowly across the organ 
gallery to what seemed the family pew, or tribune, as it is called 
in Catholic churches. She was now quite close to Ralph, and, 
seeing her nearer, he was startled by the change in her looks. 
A thought, sharp as a dagger in its pain, struck him—what if 
she, like all the Ferris’s, were to die young? He almost cried 
out, but just then Sybil dropped on her knees. Burying her head 
in her hands, she prayed with the fervour of a saint ; occasionally 
she raised her eyes to heaven, and once she burst out into bitter 
weeping. 
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The sight of her sorrow was too much for Ralph; he forgot 
prudence, and called out her name, the sound of his voice pene- 
trating through the glass. Audrey started; the colour flew into 
her pale face, and she looked round her with a frightened expres- 
siou. Ralph, uncertain what to do, fearing to show himself too 
suddenly, dropped from his elevation on to the grass, and hiding 
behind a protruding angle, listened intently. Presently he heard 
the church door open, and Sybil’s voice calling out : 

“Is any one there?” After a minute she repeated the question. 
Receiving no answer, Ralph heard her give a heavy sigh. 

“7 am dreaming,” she said to herself, in a low voice. The 
sigh and the sadness of her voice penetrated Ralph’s heart, and 
upset the plan he had made of first seeing Sir Paul. He came 
forward from his hiding place, his face deadly pale, his manner 
agitated. 

“ It is I—Colonel Lennox,” he said. “I have come here, Miss 
Ferris, to see you—-to speak to you; you will not refuse to hear me.” 

At the first moment of seeing him, Audrey had given a glad 
little cry, and had put out both her hands, as if in welcome, but 
the next she dropped them by her side, and turning away, retreated 
into the church. “ No, no,” she said, “do not speak to me! Least 
of all here—not here!” 

She made as if she would shut the door, but Ralph, whose 
agitation had now become uncontrollable, forced it open and 
followed her in. Her manner had roused his anger. 

“ And why not,” he said. “ What have I done that you should 
refuse to hear me; what is my crime, that you turn away from me 
us if the sight of me blasted your eyes. Is it such a crime to love 
you as never woman was loved before. And for that you have treated 
me as if I were some vile creature, left me without a word, refused 
me even the common justice of an explanation; and now, when I 
um here, and you must hear, you turn from me as if I was cursed, 
and would defile the church by my presence! What have 
I done?” 

There was no answer, for Audrey was literally unable to speak. 
She moved her lips, but no sound came, and Ralph went. on, still 
more vehemently. 

* No! you can accuse me of nothing but that I spoke the 
truth. You know in your heart that I have no love for any 
other woman but you. Would to God, you were prompted with 
jealousy, that you doubted me. That doubt I could grapple 
with. I would swear to you, by any or everything holiest in 
your eyes, that you are my only love—that Lady Asphodel was 
and is nothing to me; that I have never seen her since—that I 
never will see her again—that as compared to you she and every 
other woman is hateful to me; but these asseverations are only 
humiliating to me—they are nothing to you, they do not move 
you. You have tried, judged, and condemned me for another 
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reason, and even there you are unjust. Am I accountable for my 
want of faith? Can I help my misfortune—for I call it a mis- 
fortune—now that it divides me from you. But, Audrey, you are 
wrong. In your narrow-minded, scrupulous belief, hedged in by 
small observances, and governed by priestly influence, you take 
no account of a larger, more extended religion, where conscience 
is the guide, and the wide universe in itself a religion. Can I not 
worship nature as well under the canopy of heaven as here, in this 
dark, narrow building called a church, and if I do not pray as you 
do, that does not mean to say that I haven’t in my heart a religion 
of my own, which teaches me to do good and hurt no man. Yes, 
and a more charitable one than yours! I do not condemn others 
as you do. I do not sift and analyse their faults and their weak- 
nesses. I leave to everyone their conviction; I reverence goodness 
and piety; in those whose convictions are like direct reflections 
of heaven. I interfere with no one, and, as my wife, you need 
have no fear that either by word or look would any observance of 
yours be treated with disrespect ; your lightest wish in that respect 
would be obeyed. Consider well before you refuse a heart like 
mine, Sybil, before you cast from you a love like mine for the 
sake of a few miserable scruples. For an ill-directed religion you 
are sacrificing me and sacrificing yourself, for in trampling upon 
my heart you trample on your own.” 

Ralph poured forth these words in short sentences, without 
any of his usual courteous manner, or soft mellifluous accents, 
His eyes blazed with the fire of real, not simulated, passion, and 
in the excitement of the moment he grasped Audrey’s hand so 
roughly that the delicate skin was marked by the pressure of his 
fingers. As she still remained silent he drew her on, opposite 
to the large picture of the crucifixion which hung over the altar. 
“Look there,” he said, “and learn a lesson of charity from the 
symbol of your own faith.” 

He cried aloud, in the hour of his agony, “ My God, my God, 
why do you abandon me ?” 

“Well, that has been my cry for years; for years, Audrey, 
that. has been my torture. Do you think that I gave up my 
belief voluntarily. No! it left me. I cannot believe, that 
is the truth. Can you give hearing to the deaf? Can you 
give sight to the blind? then give me faith. Let me see if your 
prayers can accomplish that, and I will for ever bless you. Till 
then have some pity forme. Do not add to my misery by turning 
your back on me. If you can do nothing else at least respect a 
species of suffering that you do not, you cannot, understand. For my 
part, I believe that such sufferings are in themselves holy, and that 
a God, if there is such a being, must find in them something more 
pleasing than the blind credulity which believes all, even the 
grossest superstition, without a thought, a faith so narrow that 
it excludes all but its own; a faith so ungenerous, that it will 
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not stretch out a hand to rescue a soul struggling in all its horror 
of doubt and impiety, for fear of sullying its own immaculate 
purity ; a faith, in fine, which immolates upon a supposed altar to 
God’s honour, the very affections which that God has given, the 
happiness of their own and that of others, to an imaginary 
scruple.” 

“T came here, Miss Ferris,” he went on, in a calmer voice, “to 
try if I could soften your prejudices, if I could overcome your 
scruples. I had imagined to myself that you of all the world 
would have divine compassion on a soul like mine, a soul which 
does not lend itself to brutal scoffs at what it does not believe, 
but suffers in silence, but I see I was mistaken. Your abhorrence 
of me is written in your face ; your determination is expressed by 
your silent condemnation. You would wish me away; you would 
be happy your own way. Is it not so? You shall be obeyed. [ 
shall trouble you no more, and I may add, that my obedience 
shall be, in a short time, I trust, untinged by any regret.” 

He turned away as if all were now said, and took his way 
towards the entrance of the church, but Audrey followed him, 
laying a timid little hand on his shoulder, articulating softly, 
“ Ralph.” 

At her touch, and at the sound of his own name, Colonel 
Lennox turned quickly, meeting her glance with one of evident 
astonishment. 

“ Ralph,” she said, in a low voice, “I am wrong, perhaps un- 
dignified, but I cannot let you go without—without ” Here 
she broke into a little sobbing cry. ‘You have been so hard, so 
unjust. I must tell you that you are wrong. I would never have 
sacrificed you, as you say, to a scruple. My faith is not the narrow- 
minded superstitious belief you describe it to be. No! It is not 
alone that I fear offending God ; it is also that I know and feel that 
were I to marry you, our union never could be happy. It would be 
one of those that begin in love and end Oh, Ralph! how could 
it end, wanting the one great basis of happiness? I do not care 
to disguise my love for you; it is here in my very heart, it will 
be always there. I think so long as I live my love is yours. I 
shall never love anyone else. I ought not perhaps to tell you 
this, but it is so; and I do not know why I should not. But, Ralph, 
I would have this our love an enduring one, not only here on 
earth, but for ever. Life is short and our time together might 
not be long, and then would come our separation. I could not. 
rest in my grave, I think, if I thought we were never to meet 
again; and even if all went well we could not be happy. You 
might, perhaps, like me only while I was young. When that went 
there would be nothing else, no bond between us, nothing to 
sanctify—only our love. That might go too, and some day I should 
find I had nothing. That would kill me. I would rather break my 
heart myself, Ralph, than have it done by you. You believe me 
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don’t you. You won’t bear me ill-will, but think of me kindly 
remembering that with this all is ended for me. My life from this 
shall be one of prayer for you, that you may come to know what 
you have lost. This is my sin against you; not deserving of so many 
hard words is it, not too bad not to merit your forgiveness ? ” 

There was silence. Just then the dim church was lit up by the 
noon-day sun, which burst through the grey clouds of the morning 
and cast a dazzling light round about the golden head of the 
young girl, playing upon it as a sort of halo. 

With her inspired look and tender beautiful smile she looked 
like some saint or virgin martyr, whose last act of sacrifice had 
just been accomplished. Ralph’s anger melted away; his love 
returned stronger than ever. He would have wished to clasp 
her in his arms, defying all the legions of heaven and earth to 
part them, but he was too wise to let the fervour of passion 
escape him. 

*“ Audrey,” he said, “ let. us start on a new basis. I see I was wrong, 
and that you are right; I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for your words. You do not despise me. Although you give no 
grounds for hope, still you speak to me kindly as friend to friend. 
Why should we not be so? Friends at least for a little, while I 
am in this country; for, like you, my life here is ended. So soon 
as my uncle dies I shall bury myself in the solitudes of the East. 
A brilliant prospect is before me—rank, riches, a fine oid name, 
a fine old place ; but without you to share it all this to me is 
valueless. Do not be afraid. On this subject I shall speak no more. 
1 will not seek to alter your resolution. We understand one 
another perfectly. Let there be peace and sympathy between 
us. Let our common misfortune have at least. this alleviation.” 

Audrey shook her head, with just the shadow of a smile upon 
her lips. “Ah!” she said, “if only one day I could hope to see 
you praying here——” 

Ralph’s brow clouded. “I will not deceive you; I never shall. 
I do not think it likely. However, if that time ever does come, it 
will be here, before this altar, and near you, that I shall pray.” 

Audrey looked at him intently. Never had she felt herself so 
drawn towards him. Never had her iove so filled her heart, and 
yet in that moment she took her resolution. ‘I may pray for 
you,” she said, gently ; and still looking at him with a grave tender 
smile upon her face, she knelt down and prayed. 

Ralph, leaning against the railing of the altar, considered the 
kneeling figure with deep emotion. He passed his hand across his 
eyes for the second time that day. 

After a few minutes, Audrey rose, and giving her hand to Ralph, 
said quietly, 

“We will see you presently. I must go and prepare grandpapa 
for your visit,” and still smiling, she “en her graceful head and 
left him. 
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JHAPTER VIII. 


Tae quick change in Audrey’s sentiments, her acceptance of 
Ralph’s compact of friendship, may seem to some as a total aban- 
donment of all her principles; nothing more nor less than one of 
those compromises which human nature in its weakness suggests 
to conscience as a way of reconciling a difficult question, but in 
this our stern moralist reader is wrong. There was nothing 
further from Sybil’s thoughts than to give up one jot of the prin- 
ciple she had laid down; but to a mind like hers there was a 
great deal in the idea of the compact which pleased her fancy and 
soothed her heart. She was not blind to the probable danger to 
her own peace of mind. Now that she had again seen Ralph, she 
felt how utterly, how entirely, she loved him, but this conviction 
did not now startle her. She no longer looked upon it in the light 
of a sin, for was he not a suffering soul in need of her prayers. It 
should be her duty to devote herself to his conversion, and for 
that. end she would use every means, sacrifice everything, her life 
itself, to gain for the man she loved the peace he had lost. The 
logical deduction from this spirit of self-sacrifice would naturally 
be to agree to his wishes and to become his wife, but this thought, 
if it did suggest itself to Sybil, was instantly rejected. Over and 
ubove the tact that her pride would have been a fatal stumbling- 
block to anything like sudden submission, she had, at the bottom 
of her heart, a vague doubt that if Ralph once secured what he 
considered his prize, his ardour for conversion would slacken. 

Audrey returned to the house in a tumult of excitement so un- 
like her usual resigned tranquillity that her friends saw something 
more than common had happened. She told them of her meeting, 
and the change in her relations with Colonel Lennox, and of his 
approaching visit. The old people listened with grave faces and 
divergent opinions. Sir Paul, whose gentleness and simplicity of 
character was not without a great amount of penetration, was 
alarmed at his granddaughter’s self-deception. He fancied he could 
read between the lines, and predicate the result of this new alliance 
between a man like Colonel Lennox and a girl of Sybil’s age 
and character. Where could it end but in marriage, which was 
far from pleasing in his eyes. Neither did this proceeding on the 
part of Ralph impress the baronet favourably. It was not straight- 
forward or gentlemanlike ; it was wanting in courtesy to him as the 
head of the house; it was unworthy to obtain an interview with 
Sybil under such circumstances. Sir Paul therefore reserved all 
decision in the matter until he had seen Ralph. With all his 
gentleness he could not forbear smiling a little ironically when 
his granddaughter reiterated that Colonel Lennox had abandoned 
= pretensions to her hand, and only came in the character of a 
riend. 
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“Friendship in this case must be of rather a restricted kind,” 
he said, “ and Colonel Lennox must. be made to understand this.” 

Father Mathieu, on the contrary, espoused the cause of his 
favourite’s lover with warmth, prejudging the case with the most 
sanguine prophecies. 

“It was a miracle that brought Colonel Lennox here,” he said, 
rubbing his hands. “ We will send him back a good Christian. 
With the help of prayer and God’s grace, we will open his eyes, 
blinded by the Enemy of salvation. Let me see; there is my 
pamphlet on ‘The Atheist Converted by Himself.’ We will begin 
with that—it will stagger him to see his own arguments brought 
forward—and then he shall have my attack upon Huxley, where 
I have sledge-hammered Atheism to ruins. I think that will do.” 

Audrey smiled at her old friend’s enthusiasm ; a little anxiety 
tempered her rejoicing, however. She was not quite sure that 
Father Mathieu’s careful arguments would prevail, but she did not 
damp the good father’s hopes. 

A couple of hours later, Ralph presented himself before his two 
judges. In this, a trying position for any man, Colonel Lennox 
carried himself with much dignity. His looks and manner were 
so much in his favour, that the kindly-natured old men were won 
over to his side from the first. Sir Paul, indeed, made a little 
protest. 

“JT will be frank with you, Colonel Lennox,” he said. “Iam 
not alone surprised, but in a measure indignant, at the manner in 
which you forced an interview upon my granddaughter. She had 
made it evident to you that she desired no further interview with 
you; it was useless unless you could tell her that your opinions 
were changed. Why, then, give her this unnecessary pain, or, at 
least, why not have previously told me of your intention and 
trusted to me for procuring you an interview, if I considered it in 
my child’s interest judicious ? That, Colonel Lennox, is the way 
in which I should have considered it a gentleman’s duty to act.” 

Ralph’s pale face flushed slightly at this reproach, delivered in 
Sir Paul’s calm, gentle manner. He stood up in his agitation, and 
leaning across the table, answered in a low voice, 

“When a man is in the agonies of shipwreck, he catches at any- 
thing ; he has no time for deliberation. That was my case, Sir Paul. 
I came here by accident, acting on a sudden impulse, but with the 
intention of seeing you, in the first instance, before seeking an 
explanation with Miss Ferris. You will believe me on my word asa 
gentleman. Chance threw the opportunity in my way, and you 
will understand that I seized upon it. It was everything to me to 
plead my cause ; I have done so, and failed. Miss Ferris cannot 
conquer her scruples; she has definitely rejected me and my love. 
I do not complain; I submit to her decision. Of course I cannot 
expect you, who know so little of me, to understand what pain it 
has inflicted on me, to be so near happiness and to lose it, for put- 
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ting aside the misfortune of my unbelief, it would seem that your 
granddaughter has no other objection. This seems hard. She 
sacrifices me, she sacrifices herself, to a scruple, for I call it a 
scruple ; although, in doing so, I still admire and reverence the 
firmness she shows in adhering to her principles. She says she 
dreads a union not based on the highest moral grounds. Good 
Heavens! does she not show her ignorance of the world. Where 
will she find, even amongst those of her own faith, men of perfect 
morality, of pure, unspotted lives; and how many of those who 
profess, openly practise their professions? Would it not be easy 
for me to win her by a falsehood, but I would not stoop to it, even 
for her love. I can picture to myself a bright future to be realised 
by one little word, but I would not say it for the universe. I put 
it to you, Sir Paul, as to a man who has known the world—a man 
of experience, does not your granddaughter deceive herself? Have 
you not known men in my unfortunate position, not scoffers at re- 
ligion, mind you, or brutal atheists, but men whose light of Faith 
has gone out, or been partially eclipsed ; men who grope for what. 
they have lost in all sorrow of heart, who would pray if they could, 
but to whose lips the words of prayer will not come? I ask you, 
do such men as I describe, deserve to be treated as destitute of all 
honour, all virtue, as if they had forfeited all claim to good faith 
and confidence. Have you not known, I ask you again, such men 
as I describe, leading good moral lives, make adoring husbands, 
loving fathers? On the other hand, have you not known, in your 
experience, men of apparently sound religious’ views, practising 
outwardly, but whited sepulchres ; the exterior fair, the interior a 
mass of corruption? Would these men be better thanIam. I 
swear to you, Sir Paul, that infidel as I am, your granddaughter 
would never have reason to repent her marriage with me. I would 
treat her religion with more respect than those who have it on their 
lips, and not in their hearts. She should never feel that she had 
sacrificed a principle; she should never have the slightest wish in 
regard to it unfulfilled. I will not speak of my love, that is 
between her and me; but if you knew the black despair that fills 
my whole being in this moment, you would, although I am a 
stranger, and, I am afraid, in your eyes, an enemy, find it in your 
heart to pity me.” 

Sir Paul had listened to this long address in silence ; occasion- 
ally he exchanged a look with the other listener, and found his 
own opinions reflected in his face. He was following the speaker 
with compassion and interest expressed in every feature, making 
the while a series of bodily contortions, as was his way when 
under excitement of any kind. He hit out his arms, and doubled 
up imaginary enemies with the skill of a wrestler. Sir Paul con- 
cluded, from these expressions of feeling, that the Court was on the 
side of the offender; for himself sin and suffering, such as Ralph 
had just described, excited in his mind nothing but the tenderest 
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pity. The struggle of the soul seeking in vain some comfort, 
from the hands of its Maker seemed to him so pitiful a sight that 
he had no wish to add to the misery of the mind just laid bare 
before him by a single word of reproach; a sore heart was to him 
sacred. Like the Samaritan in the Gospel, he would h ve bound 
up Ralph’s mental wounds, and sent him on his way rejoicing, but 
seeing that it was not possible for him to do this, he spoke as 
gently as he could, avoiding any expressions of horror at his 
avowed infidelity, and making no effort at argument. That might 
come later but would be out of place at this moment. He was 
more than ever anxious, now that he saw what. manner of man this 
lover of Audrey was, to put an end to the romantic idea of friend- 
ship, which would, he thought, be a severer strain upon his grand- 
daughter’s sense of right than she herself imagined. 

“Colonel Lennox,” he said, “you have been sincere with me, 
I will be equally so with you. You are right in saying there is 
a vast difference between a want of faith like yours, and the 
aggressive infidelity which assaults all religion; but, although I 
acknowledge this freely, it would, it could, make no difference in 
altering th course my granddaughter has taken. She would have 
religion first, love afterwards. Both unite to make a basis upon 
which her happiness might be secure, nor can I see anything ex- 
aggerated in her views. To me, standing as I do on the borderland 
of another world, all that appertains to this fleeting scene seems 
but a shadowy pageant. The dream of life, be it a fevered night- 
mare of pleasure and gratified passion, or a tranquil, sleepy 
existence, ends for all—and what remains? Nothing, according 
to you. Everything in my belief. I look beyond, and I see, 
waiting for me on that other shore, all the love and the happiness 
I have lost in this. I see those whose memories have been 
hoarded in my heart for years. I see Him to whose will I have 
tried to bend my stricken soul, and I know he will look in my eyes 
as a friend does, and that He will take me to Himself, and with 
Him I shall find those beloved ones who have gone before. With 
these hopes, half the sting of death is gone : 





‘The might of his sunbeam 
Touches the flesh, and the soul awakes.’ 


Now, sir, I ask you, how could I feel this peaceful security, how could 
I close my eyes tranquilly, if I left. the one creature who still ties 
my weak flesh to earth, in the hands of a man, who, however great 
his love, however honourable his principles, has no steady land- 
mark whereby to anchor his skiff? A sudden storm of temptation 
crosses his path, a younger, fresher face. Ah! Colonel Lennox, 
such things happen every day. The boat is out at sea; the tempta- 
tion is stronger than his love, now grown colder ; there is nothing to 
keep him steadfast. Faith is not at the helm, and he sinks into the 
waters of sin, wife and happiness alike shipwrecked. I could not 
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have my child, my tender-loving Audrey, exposed to this, the fate 
of many a young creature. I would rather she never married, as 
now, I think, is likely, for I do not disguise from you (knowing that 
you are a gentleman) that she loves you, and love with her is not 
as it is to some; she cannot recall now what she has given. You 
see I am frank with you, Colonel Lennox, but, I fear, you will say 
my frankness proceeds from interested motives. It is this very 
love of hers that makes me appeal to your generosity. Be 
generous, Colonel Lennox, as [ am sure you are ‘honourable, and 
do not seek to keep your hold upon her heart by this romantic 
compact of ‘friendship,’ which, between two persons of your 
different ages, and under the circumstances, is an anomaly which 
could not exist.” 

Ralph, who had, with great difficulty restrained his agitation, 
now rose up in violent excitement. 

“ What,” he cried, “do you wish to deprive me of my last chance. 
You talk of shipwreck, and you take from a drowning man his one 
plank. Here, for the first time in my life, a dawning has come 
into my soul. Be generous, Sir Paul, and let it have time to grow 
until perhaps, who knows——? Surely if in your idea a soul is of 
so much import, would you put in comparison an idle fear? I will 
give you every promise not to infringe any condition you or Miss 
Ferris may lay down as to our intercourse. I will make no advance 
without your permission. I will never ask to see her alone, but 
do not drive me away. Let me stay in the neighbourhood, let me 
see her occasionally.” 

At this juncture, Father Mathieu interfered. 

“The ways of God are wonderful,” he said. “Let the young 
man stay a couple of days; not in the village, Colonel Lennox, for 
people talk here as much and as foolishly as they do in big towns; 
but if you will accept my hospitality, my turret has plenty of room 
for a friend, and you will be heartily welcome; and gossip will 
have nothing to say; for I see by Tom Frost’s letter that, you are 
an artist, and therefore we will say that you have come sketching, 
as many do in these parts.” 

At these words, which fell upon Ralph’s ear like dew upon a 
thirsty ground, hope revived in his heart. He grasped the hand 
of the kind old clergyman with a clasp which nearly took away his 
breath. 

“Thank you,” he said; “thank you from my very heart.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue following pages contain the experiences of a residence of 
some months in Montenegro and its capital during the war of 
1876. Having had ample opportunity of studying the inhabitants, 
their manners and customs, the notes which I took on the spot, 
and which I now present to the public almost in their original 
form, may not be without interest, referring as they do to a 
country but little known to Europe, notwithstanding its near 
proximity to civilised states. 

Starting from Dalmatia, the shortest route to Cettinje is that 
by Cattaro. While on Austrian territory the traveller follows a 
path too narrow to admit the passage of vehicles, and whose 
hundred zigzags and windings conduct him to the summit of a 
vertically-sided mountain, in whose wall-like face the road is hewn 
from the solid rock. The fatigue of this ascent is frightful, and 
the climber becomes demoralised by the tremendous exertion 
required to get over an apparently insignificant space of ground, 
a mile of road seeming, when contrasted with the enormous 
mountain masses and vast reaches of view around, shrunk 
to a couple of hundred yards. Looking upwards towards the 
mountain summit the latter portion of the road appears so nearly 
approaching the perpendicular that any attempt to climb it seems 
sheer absurdity. One’s head becomes giddy, and the traveller 
is in momentary fear lest himself and his pony may, by a false 
step, be precipitated from a frightful height into the stony ravines 
below; but once arrived at the summit of this ladder-like road 
he is well repaid for his trouble by the magnificent panorama 
spread before him. It embraces the entire Gulf of Cattaro,with 
its picturesque wooded inlets, reflecting in its blue, calm waters 
the white-walled Venetian villas which dot its shores. A belt of 
verdure, rising a few hundred yards on the hill-sides, encloses the 
Gulf with a belt of darkest green, contrasting with the mournful 
ashy tint of the higher peaks. Far off is the Adriatic, and 
further still the scarce seen summits of the Italian mountains, all 
vaporous and ghostlike on the horizon. At your feet and, as it 
were, at the bottom of a vertically-sided abyss, by the aid of your 
field-glass you make out the microscopic inhabitants of Cattaro, 
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moving in its streets like troops of ants. Behind you is a desert 
plateau, and beyond rise in sombre majesty the giant cliffs of 
Montenegro. They form a vast semicircular wall, whose summit. 
loses itself in the clouds, «nd which at a distance seems utterly 
impassable. 2 

From the moment you enter the territory of Prince Nikita, the 
road suddenly ceases, and you are obliged to scramble up steep 
inclines, amid huge bare rock-masses, on which not a bush or even 
a blade of grass is visible. The desolation is ghastly and absolute. 
It is useless trying to select your path; you throw the reins on 
your horse’s neck and abandon yourself to his guidance. The 
least false step might be fatal, but the animal, bred among the 
mountains, is sure-footed and evidently knows his way. After 
what seems an eternity of scrambling over boulders and torrent- 
tost shingle you reach the plateau of Niégouche, where you halt. 
to take breath. You are at a village of some two hundred 
inhabitants. It is one of the most important in the country, for 
apart from its unusually large population, it is the native place of 
the reigning prince’s family. Most of its inhabitants claim 
kindred with him. 

Your guide leads the way to a low, bare, wretched-looking 
house: four walls and a thatched roof. Sour wine and rhaki, more 
than half fusil oil, are sold here. It is the hotel. It is kept by a 
near relation of the Minister of the Interior, one of the richest 
Montenegrins—that is, as riches go here. The little girl who 
waits on you is the niece of his Excellency; she is about twelve 
or thirteen years of age, and on the termination of the war will 
enter the College at Cettinje founded by H. I. Majesty the 
Empress of Russia, for young ladies of Montenegrin noble families. 
Meanwhile, she does duty as waitress in the inn. 

The other houses of the village are no better than the inn. 
Like it, they are thatched and consist of a ground floor forming a 
single chamber. This serves as kitchen, sleeping room, parlour and 
stable. All the houses in Montenegro are alike. -The greater 
number have no windows, light being admitted by the ever open 
door. There being no chimney, this same orifice also serves to let. 
out the smoke of the fire which burns in the centre of the apart- 
ment. Around this primitive hearth are low three-legged stools, 
or flat stones, which serve as seats. Neither are above six inches 
high; for the Montenegrin likes to sit low so as to escape the blinding 
wood smoke, which rising to the upper portion of the room leaves 
the region next the ground comparatively free. On one side are the 
cattle; on another the straw and dried leaves on which the entire 
family sleep huddled together. The furniture consists of a gaudily 
painted box to contain the scanty family wardrobe ; a few cracked 
earthen vessels; and a large pot in which every kind of food is 
cooked indiscriminately, and from which each one subsequently 
helps himself with his fingers. 

VOL. XXXIII. c 
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On leaving Niégouche the way again winds amid barren calca- 
reous rocks for over three hours. Here and there one sees some 
scattered plants, a couple of half-withered shrubs or some. stunted 
trees—generally oak-—and never exceeding a few feet in height. 
The entire principality is alike—save where here and there a few 
plains like those of Grahovo, Cettinje and Bielopablovich are met 
with. Arable land is only found at the bottom of funnel-shaped 
hollows among the mountains; and in most cases does not exceed 
a hundred square yards in extent. “ One meets with corn fields 
not an ell across, and pastures smaller than a bed sheet,” says the 
- Countess of Strafford. This is literally true. 

The road is for the most part cut in the face of a steep cliff, 
and so narrow that horsemen pass in single file, never two abreast. 
When two parties meet, one jams himself against the cliff while 
the other passes. In some places even this is not possible, and 
the same precautions have to be taken as on a single line of 
railroad. 

Along the way we meet numbers of women going to Cattaro 
with wood and wool. In the evening they return laden with goods 
brought by the Lloyd steamers. Women do all the carrying. 
Should any of them possess an ass or a horse, they are careful not 
to overload so valuable an animal, and often carry the greater por- 
tion of the load themselves. The weight they will sometimes 
carry for twelve consecutive hours is incredible ; and the speed at 
which they move thus loaded, barefooted, over the sharp stones is 
really marvellous. When descending to Cattaro they do not. 
follow the windings of the Austrian road, but strike in a direct 
line across the mountain, bounding from rock to rock. At a distance, 
you might suppose them india-rubber balls thrown from the top of 
the mountain. They thus in a few minutes perform a journey, 
which by the road requires over an hour. The men move with 
the same speed, but: they never carry any load. In fact, with the 
exception of some light agricultural work, they do nothing. They 
are soldiers par excellence, and would consider themselves dis- 
honoured by any kind of toil. The woman must. do everything; 
she is at once servant and beast of burthen. You meet. her toil- 
ing along under an enormous load of hay or other produce; the 
hushand marches before, calmly smoking his long pipe; his only 
burden a sabre, pistols and gun, articles which he never lays aside. 
* Examine these withered and wrinkled features,” says Dr. Frilley, 
“and vou will discover a woman of twenty-three years or so, on 
whom excessive labour has stamped the impress of a strange and 
repulsive masculinity.” To work and suffer is the destiny of the 
Montenegrin woman. In time of war she carries, either alone or 
aided by mules, the cartridges, maize bread, and vignons, the only 
articles the Montenegrins have need of at such a time. A half 
pound of bread and six raw oignons suffice for his daily food. 
Such is the force of habit. If anyone doubt this statement, let 
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him read the author I have quoted above. He will see, “that 
they are of an incredible sobriety, and that provided they meet 
with occasional springs of water along the way to quench their 
thirst, they will march during entire days without being the worse 
for their abstinence.” 

We climb a last summit from which we can discern every peak 
of Montenegro, and even the lake of Seutari. A toilsome descent 
of two hours brings us to the midst of an amphitheatre of savage 
gloomy mountains. In their midst is an arid, badly cultivated 
plain, a league in length. In this plain is a village, of four hun- 
dred inhabitants. It is Cettinje, the capital of Montenegro. 

This village, for four hundred inhabitants scarcely constitute a 
town, has the form of a cross. There are three so-called streets, 
of which the principal forms the shaft,and the two minor the 
arms of the cross. 

Your first impression on entering the place is one of desolation, 
stagnancy, barbarism. A mournful silence prevails, and the 
inhabitants. eye you from their hovels like cats observing the 
advent of 2 stray dog. You had heard of the capital of a warlike 
nation; you find the head-quarters of a semi-civilized herd of 
nomadic shepherds. 

In the principal street, that which you enter in coming from 
Cattaro, you find on the right hand : 

Ist. The powder magazine, an insignificant-looking square 
building. 

2nd. The Prison. At first sight you suspect your guide is 
imposing on you. The prison has no windows, and the door is a 
permanent aperture without means of closing it. The prison 
system is as odd as the prison. A malefactor is ordered to lodge 
himself in the abode of culprits, and he goes there. He has no 
special guards—the community watches over him. He receives no 
food, but the government gives him three halfpence a day to 
purchase all necessaries. Under the circumstances it can be 
imagined that unless succoured by his family he can scare*ly live 
luxuriously. Unaccompanied by any guard the prisoners go daily 
to water the Prince’s garden, and take his horses out for exercise. 
They gallop about for a couple of hours, and then having put the 
beasts in their stables, return to their uncomfortable quarters. A 
condemned person does not on that account by any means forfeit his 
claims to public confidence. One example will suffice. A short time 
before the declaration of war, a commercial house in Trieste notified 
the Prince that.a cargo of ammunition had arrived at Cattaro, but 
could not be delivered until its price, 90,000 francs, had been paid. 
The steame should leave in three hours after the receipt of the des- 
patch, and under ordinary circumstances six hours at least are 
required for the journey to Cattaro. Unless redeemed at the time 
there would be a delay of many days in delivering the cargo. 

The authorities bethought themselves of a heinous criminal, an 
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individual with chained ankles, and who, for the crime of murder, 
was undergoing an exceptional punishment. In order to prove an 
alibi he had traversed an extraordinary distance after his crime, 
and in an incredibly short time. The idea struck the authorities 
that this man might be useful under the circumstances. Among 
these mountains a man on foot moves much more quickly than 
on horseback. 

“Can you carry these 90,000 francs to Cattaro in three hours ? ” 
was asked the man. 

“Certainly,” he replied. He started; the sum was duly 
delivered, and having brought back the receipt, the man returned 
to his unbarred prison. In another country it is more than pro- 
bable that under the circumstances the prisoner and the money 
would both have disappeared. But in Montenegro the case is 
different. Love of country is the predominant passion, albeit 
that the country is not worth much. It is so small the criminal 
cannot hope to escape detection; and he cannot endure the idea 
of perpetual ostracism. Sometimes the Montenegrin goes abroad 
for five or six years, but it is only that he may return later on to 
display his splendid wardrobe, the fruit of his toils in foreign 
countries—in Albania, in Herzegovina, even in Austria. 

3rd. The shop of the seller of opankes, or Montenegrin boots. 
This is the great establishment of Cettenje. The grand seignewrs 
of Montenegro, when at the capital, ordinarily wear high boots, 
but when they cross the mountains, opankes are the only wear. 
These are pieces of untanned hide laced on to the foot like sandals, 
and which have been previously steeped in water, so as to take 
the form of the foot more easily. Shod with these the Montene- 
grins bound from rock to rock without slipping, much like the 
Basque mountaineers, with their rope-soled alpargatas. This gives 
them an immense advantage over the Turkish troops, who, wear- 
ing ordinary European boots, stumble at every step over the 
pointed rocks. It may be said, “ Why don’t the Turks adopt the 
same system when campaigning in this country ?” But in order to 
wear such shoes the foot must be already hardened. An ordinary 
footsole would be all but unprotected by such a slight covering. 
The Montenegrin has a foot clothed with a horny coat. which in 
itself defies the jagged rock-splinters; the opanke is a luxury 
which only the well-to-do can afford. 

So far the establishments of the right of the main street. On 
the left we find: 

Ist. The church, diminutive and bare, like all such in the 
country. It can scarcely contain sixty persons. When a large 
congregation assembles the doors are left open, and the excess 
kneel outside. However, such a contingency rarely arrives. The 
Montenegrin, male and female, are not devout. In point of fact, 
they have really no religion, as I will show further on. 

2nd. The market, an open space, some twenty yards square, 
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where once a week women sell wood, cheese, hay, and fruit, 
brought from Biclopablovitch. 

3rd. The band-master’s house. Formerly there was but one 
kind of musical instrument in Montenegro, a kind of half violin, 
half guitar, with one string, which served as an accompaniment to 
the monotonous chaunts of the country. Prince Nikita wished to 
havea band, and accordingly sent for a Croat musician to organise it. 
In the commencement no one could be found to undertake learn- 
ing an art apparently so difficult ; but at length the Prince, using 
his autocratic powers, commanded twenty of the jewnesse dorée to 
undertake the task. They are not yet what might be called mu- 
sicians, but still, under the circumstances, they are not so bad as 
might be expected. 

4th. The telegraph office. This is a Russian institution, for 
the Montenegrins themselves would never have dreamed, or been 
capable, of such a piece of extravagance. There are six stations ; 
but the working costs more than the line produces, inasmuch as it 
is only the government which uses the line. 

5th. The Hotel. Formerly there was but a very indifferent 
inn, even as inns go in this country. When the Russian agents 
charged with the organisation of the Herzegovinian insurrection 
arrived, they found themselves in want of their accustomed com- 
forts. Accordingly they devoted part of the military chest to 
establishing a hotel a little more in the European style than the 
establishment they found on their arrival. From Trieste they 
brought workmen, furniture, utensils, waiters, chambermaids, ete. 
At present there is a tolerable table d’héte, luxurious even to a 
certain degree; a café,a billiard room, cards, chess, dominoes, 
champagne and liqueurs. I need scarcely say that this establish- 
ment is the wonder of the principality; and tabooed to the major 
part of the inhabitants, owing to want, even of the small amount 
of money required to command an entrée. 

6th. The College for young ladies of noble family, founded 
and supported by the Empress of Russia. It is a plain-looking 
structure of two stories, clean, and well conducted by a Russian 
lady. It has accommodation for forty pupils, and these are ad- 
mitted only by special authorisation of the Prince. 

7th. The Post Office. It would be difficult to find a worse or- 
ganised establishment. For the past five years the Austrian go- 
vernment has paid a director, whose mission it was to organise a 
postal service: in all this time he has succeeded in establishing 
but one post office, that of Cettinje. Throughout the rest of the 
Principality, there isn’t a single letter box, postman, or office for 
the sale of stamps. Whether this backwardness be due to the 
want of energy or talent on the part of the director 1 can’t say. 
Certain it is that he has other talents of a minor kind. He can 
imitate the flute by whistling over the edge of a knife, an accom- 
plishment which affords infinite gratification to the dancing 
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portion of the Cettinje community : and besides, the owner of the 
hotel being absent. on military service, he conducts the establish- 
ment, looks after the cooking, tastes the wines, and makes the 
chambermaids attend to their duties. 

In the cross street, to the right, are the residences of some of 
the principal functionaries of the Principality. 

The house of the “ painter in ordinary to his Highness.” This is 
a small half-ruined building, consisting of a ground floor and upper 
story. The stairease is in such a dilapidated condition that it is 
dangerous to ascend it. The ground floor formerly served as : 
stable ; now it is unoccupied. One of the two upper rooms, having 
for sole furniture a bed and a chair, is the lodging of the painter. 
He is a Dalmatian by birth, and is paid by the Prince a salary 
of two hundred franes per month. As may be naturally supposed, 
the services of a first-rate artist could hardly be secured at this 
rate; and the portraits of chiefs and notables hung round the 
apartment would hardly bear away the prize at an exhibition. 

Not far off is the mansion of Bojio Petrovich, president of the 
Senate and general-in-chief of the Montenegrin army of Albania. 
After that of the Prince, this is the best house in the place. It 
is simply but neatly furnished. 

Napoleon III. undertook to have some young Montenegrins gra- 
tuitously educated at Paris. In this way Prince Nikita studied at 
the Lycée Louis le Grand. Bojio, the youngest of those thus sent 
to Paris, was the only one who really profited by his European 
education. His companions, and among them the Prince, picked 
up a little indifferent French, nothing more. Bojio is perhaps the 
only civilised man in the country. The others are little better 
than Red Indians. 

The old palace is a large building, constructed by Danilo, the 
immediate ancestor of the reigning Prince. His subjects having 
once revolted, he took the precaution of surrounding his dwelling 
with a thick wall, flanked by three loopholed towers, which gave 
the whole concern a gloomy prison-like appearance. It is no 
longer used as a palace, Prince Nikita having built a more com- 
modious residence. The old building is inhabited by his private 
secretary, a Swiss; not a single Montenegrin being competent to 
carry on the necessary correspondence with the different Eure- 
pean cabinets. It also serves as an artillery depot, the twelve 
mountain guns, constituting the Prince’s ordnance, being deposited 
there ; there is also the seminary for young men destined for the 
priesthood—where they go through a course of theology very little 
more extensive than our ordinary catechism. The old palace, 
besides, accommodates the senate, and the staff and printing 
office of the Montenegrin newspaper—“ The Voice of Montenegro.” 
The senate has no real share in the administration; it is only 
a tribunal, dispensing but very indifferent justice; there is no 
legal code, all cases being summarily judged. The newspaper is 
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( a luxury which the Prince allows himself; for it) has no sub- 
- scribers or readers in the country. It exchanges copies with 
e some other Slav journals in Austria and elsewhere, and the private 
purse of his Highness is obliged to bear the cost of its production. 
f But. all these sacrifices are as nothing to Montenegrin pride. The 
Principality has a newspaper—éopies of which occasionally reach 
s Vienna, Paris and Berlin—a painter and a band ! 
T Montenegrins have no reason to be jealous of other capitals ; 
8 their own being, as they suppose, at the acmé of civilisation. They 
a never pause to recollect that their editor is Servian, their painter ‘ 
g Dalmatian, their band-master Croat, their secretary Swiss, and 
A that neither these nor any of the other employés and artisans of 
v their extensive territory are subjects of the Prince. In the same 
l, spirit of vanity, the Prince has created great. officers of state—even 
is a Grand Chancellor, of whose services he had not the least need, 
e inasmuch as it is his private secretary who arranges all state 
affairs. The others are only signing machines. But then, these 
e titles look well in the eyes of Europe. 
Le With regard to these high functionaries I may remark, en pas- 
t sant, that as far as personal cleanliness is concerned they are on 
a level with the filthiest peasant in their not over-clean country. 
= The monastery, a large cloistered structure, would not be in- 
it elegant were it not for the confused mass of buildings huddled, 
it without design or regularity, against its fagade. Adjoining is a 
n chapel, containing some very rich ornaments and sacred vessels 
d given by Russia. Behind this chapel is the famous “ skull tower,” 
Ve on which the heads of enemies were formally exposed. The late 
r Prince forbade this custom of decapitation, and now the Monte- 
negrins generally limit themselves to three-quarters severing the 
ie head, without entirely detaching it from the trunk. As a rule 
ig they take no prisoners; all enemies wounded or surrendering are 
ig immediately killed. It was quite exceptional that the garrison of 
ve Medun, on the Albanian frontier, and which surrendered after a 
10 siege of four months, was spared. Osman Pasha, captured at the 
A- combat of Verbitza, in Herzegovina, last year, only escaped mas- 
te sacre through his speaking the language of the country, and dis- 
bo tributing the contents of his purse to those who surrounded him, 
= promising, besides, a large gratuity. Montenegrins will do almost. 
ve anything for money, and in their eyes a Turkish Pasha was a 
a layer of golden eggs too profitable to be slaughtered. The 
1e Montenegrins have nominally renounced their old custom of 
le mutilating the wounded, but only nominally. I have seen 
e, Turkish wounded, their noses, upper lips and ears cut off; and in 
yy other instances mutilations of a more atrocious character. Pieko 
og Paulovich, who directed the Herzegovinian insurrection, on one 
lv occasion indulged his barbarous tastes so far as to dine with his 
1 friends in the midst of a circle of fifty human heads planted on 


is \ stakes. After dinner the company played at bowls with the 
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ghastly trophies. Prince Nikita has prohibited this kind of 
savagery; but nevertheless those who indulge in it are not 
punished. 

The Prince’s stables are lower down the street. They contain 
fifteen horses. Four of these, presented by the Emperor of Russia, 
are very fair; the remainder are little mountain hacks, with 
caparisons worthy of a tribe of gipsies. Carriage he has none. 
Close by is the palace of the prince. It is a square structure, 
with nothing princely whatever about it. Its red-tiled roof makes 
it look like a farm-house. A wide wooden staircase, painted of a 
brilliant green, leads to the upper floor, which consists of three 
tolerably large rooms, fairly furnished, and off which are the 
apartments of the family. Two sentries mount guard at the 
door; and within is a guard of eight men, who stand to their 
arms when a visitor enters. When the Prince goes out for a 
promenade he is escorted by a dozen guards, and every one he 
meets at once takes his place in the train. Thus it happens 
that sometimes half the population of the capital are to be seen 
gravely walking in procession behind the Prince. All his subjects 
have easy aceess to Prince Nikita; and sometimes he is to be 
seen, like St. Louis of France, administering justice under a tree 
near the palace. Sometimes, too, he joins in the general amuse- 
ments of the people. He wrestles, runs, jumps, and pitches the 
stone with the townspeople, and enters into all the exercises and 
games of the country. 

The residence of the Grand Chancellor is one of the best 
furnished of the ordinary houses in the town. It contains a bed, 
a box, a white deal table, two straw chairs and an arm-chair. 
Many other cabinet ministers are not so sumptuously lodged. 
One day a foreign doctor, lately arrived in Cettinje, was summoned 
to visit the Minister of War, who was indisposed. The doctor 
dressed himself as if going to Court, put on his newest gloves, and 
was conducted to the house of the minister. He found a dirty- 
looking man lying on a heap of straw on the floor. 

“Where is your master ?” asked the doctor, taking him for an 
underling of some kind. 

“ My master?” returned the other, with an astonished air. 

“Yes, the Minister of War.” 

* J am the Minister of War,” replied the recumbent individual. 

“IT remained for two minutes, my mouth wide open with 
astonishment, before I could reply,” said the doctor to me. 

This same minister who, when at home, sleeps on the floor on 
straw, was in Vienna last spring, and hired rooms which cost him 
thirty francs a day. He would have deemed himself dishonoured 
in occupying more modest chambers. This is the true Monte- 
negrin character. They are, as the French would say, poseurs par 
excellence. They will live for years on boiled herbs and roots to 
economise and lay by sufficient funds to purchase an embroidered 
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jacket, in which to parade in the Grand Rue of Cettinje. It has 
been truly said of them, “ They are actors by nature, and act up 
to their véle in the drama of life. They study their parts and 
play them almost constantly. They are never natural except 
when they cannot avoid being so ; and in the presence of strangers 
they never are so.” 

In the street to the left there is nothing worthy of mention 
save the hospital, managed by Russians. It contains a hundred 
beds; but as this is not sufficient for the numerous wounded, 
tents have been erected outside as extra accommodation. 

In the same street isthe principal tailor’s shop. There one can 
see displayed those broidered garments the possession of one of 
which is the aspiration, the dream, of a Montenegrin’s life. A full 
suit consists of wide blue trousers reaching to the knee; a red 
waistcoat ; a tunic or jacket generally white, sometimes green ; 
and a flat cylindrical cap black at the sides and for an inch round 
the crown, the centre of the latter being crimson or scarlet. 
Waistcoat, jacket, and cap are heavily embroidered—so much so, 
us in some cases to resemble plate armour rather than cloth 
garments. The price of such a suit goes as high as fifty or sixty 
pounds sterling, sometimes higher, according to the embroidery. 
Owing to this high price, and the poverty of the people, these 
clothes are worn until they literally fall in pieces; and with the 
exception of the Prince and a few of the richer inhabitants, the 
Montenegrins have generally the appearance of mendicants dressed 
in cast-off theatrical garments. 

The rest. of the street is composed of private houses, more or 
less similar to the inn at Niégouche already described. Some few 
are a little better, for this being the capital, tiles are occasionally 
substituted for thatch. Windows are frequently to be found ; and 
some of the houses have an upper story added to the ground- 
floor. These latter are generally small grocers’ or hosiers’ resi- 
dences. Bookshops, jewellers’, watchmakers’, hardware shops, 
there are none—not one, even, in the entire principality. The few 
tailors, shoemakers and carpenters are all foreigners, generally 
Dalmatians. As I have already stated, the Montenegrin is essen- 
tially a fighting man. Like the medieval feudal nobility, he 
would consider himself degraded by any occupation re quiring 
manual labour. 

Such, in fine, is this little capital—the smallest in Europe, 
perhaps in the world; but whose people aspire to reign from 
Trieste to Constantinople. 





CATCHING A CRAB; 





OR, MISS MOLLY MOTE’S MATRIMONIAL MISTAKE. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 


Miss Mo.ity More, being a most. methodical maiden, kept a 
diary, and, according to that record of her spinster career, very few 
of her sex have been so sought by the other non-neuter gender. 
A few extracts from the entries for a week will show that Miss 
Mote has cut her worldly-wisdom teeth : 

Sunday :—Went to church. My olive green costume very 
effective. Our new curate knows the service by heart, for he 
looked at. me all the time he was going through it. But the 
black fever is not my game, for it don’t. pay. 

Monday :—Capt. Nohall called and brought me flowers and 
bouquet holder. I have had the holder tested. It is gold, so the 
Capt. must have credit. with a jeweller. He had kissed my hand, 
and was about to pop when Miss Detrop came in. The Captain's 
presents are for him wasted bait. An empty pocket with an ex- 
travagant taste won't hook this child. 

Tuesday :—At the theatre. Such a swarm of fellows in our 
box, as if they were summer-flies and [ was an unscreened joint. 
Young Brumnib squeezed my hand, and kissed the kid; stagger- 
ing cheek for a two-hundred-a-year Government official, who is 
heir to nobody! 

Wednesday :—Went to flower show. My lemon satin was 
scorpions to the women. Mr. Gotup cornered me and offered. A 
decided no. He is sixty-five, and all he has dies with him. 

Thursday :—The Rotten Row Ball. My lace and jewels very 
trapping. Thirty-two men wanted to partner me. Danced with 
a lot, and spooned a bit. with Charlie Allhope ; nothing serious on 
my part. He will be rich when his uncle dies, if his uncle does 
not alter his will. But birds in the bush are not my game: and 
when I marry it must be the bird in hand. 

Friday :—Quiet evening at the Anglers’. Mrs. Angler awfully 
gushing. She wants to land me for one of her five sons. Old 
Angler is a City Co., and may be worth £50,000; but what is that 
divided among five sons and five daughters? I learnt simple 
division, and J avoid long families. 

Saturday :—Five course feed at home. Quite sure Pax, rich 
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stockbroker, hates his wife, because, being married, he can’t propose. 
Mr. Louis Bloss splashed his waistcoat with the soup. No wonder. 
He was eyeing me all the time, as if I was a carrot, and he was a 
hungry donkey. Report says that Bloss is warm. Pa is making 
inquiries. 

For reasons that will be presently set forth, Miss Mote appeared 
in short petticoats until she was eighteen years of age, and did not 
leave the finishing school until she had celebrated her twentieth 
birthday, and yet on her twenty-third birthday she entered a nine- 
teenth formal offer of marriage in her diary! 

Though Miss Molly Mote favours the most elevating boots that 
coined gold can purchase, the crown of her head is not quite four 
feet and four inches above the ground. Probably her locomotive 
limbs prematurely stopped growing, because, when seated, does 
not appear to be abnormally short. For years, Miss Mote has per- 
severed with a diet of the starchiest food with the view of making 
flesh, but her effort is in vain, and her amiable female friends 
have still considerable excuse for describing her as a Scrag. Art can 
give to a skeleton figure the semblance of exuberant roundness, 
but crinoline and watch spring padding cannot be utilised to 
conceal the wizen thinness of the face. Miss Mote’s eyes are deep 
set in her head, and of a faded feline colour. Her mouth is cut 
very large, and her feet and hands would not be disproportionately 
sinall for the tallest of women. 

The maternal proprietors of maidens in the matrimonial market 
and light pocketed widows could not understand why men paid 
any attention to such “an awful little fright.” 

Even if it is granted that Miss Mote is not a beauty, still the 
attention of the men is easily accounted for. The calf is not a 
pretty creature, but when golden it is adored. 

Miss Molly Mote is motherless, brotherless, sisterless and cousin- 
less, but: she has a Pa, and her Pa has a fortune. 

. Mr. Martin Mote began his career as a layer of bricks, and he 
might have continued in that line until he was workhoused or 
buried but for the not uncommon incident of domestic infelicity. 
Before Molly was out of arms, the uncivil warfare between her 
parents culminated in Mr. Mote’s head being severely bruised by 
au pewter pot, and Mrs. Mote’s eyes being discoloured by rough 
contact with her husband’s fist. Mrs. Mote swore in uncourtly 
vernacular that she would apply for a summons, and that she 
would give her husband all six months’ hard labour. Mr. Mote, 
alarmed by the menaces, emigrated without formal leave-taking, 
and was not heard of for nine months, when a letter arrived from 
Australia enclosing a remittance. After bricklaying for years in 
the colony, Mr. Mote went to the gold fields and was wonderfully 
lucky. He visited America and struck oil. He resided in China 
and smuggled opium. He returned to bis nitive land with the 
reputation of being worth a fortune that required six figures to 
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be arithmetically expressed. His wife was dead, and he sent. his 
fifteen-year-old daughter to school. Molly being dwarfish kept to 
short petticoats, and concealed her educational backwardness by 
passing as a little girl. She did not then know that the ignorance 
of the heiress to a six-figure fortune would be treated with the 
profoundest: respect. 

Molly, having completed her twenty-third year, her Pa said she 
must forthwith get married. 

“You can see, Molly, you, being a girl who can put this and 
that together, and calculate the consequences, I can’t live for ever 
to enjoy my pile, nor can you, so I want to have heirs growing up 
to come on after us. I sha’n’t do another double, because an 
elderly party is of no account, not even as caretaker and nurse, 
and a young wife is likely to be trying to make herself a widow if 
the husband has a pile to leave. A damp sheet is not murder, 
and I have observed that men of fortune with young wives are 
often worked off with rheumatic fever. So, Molly, you must make 
me a father-in-law.” 

Molly said she was quite willing to oblige her Pa with a son-in-law. 

* And, Molly, I have come across the correct party, First | 
thought of a title, but I want a lawful son, who will take my name, 
and then the pedigree who will succeed to the pile will be a Mote. 
Well, a Lord can’t change his name, and so I give up the title. 
The party pitched on for son-in-law is Louis Bloss. He is nigh 
on forty, and just the sort to have been through all the vices— 
and vices, Molly, like measles and whooping cough must be had, 
and therefore better had before marriage than after. He is willing 
to swop Bloss for Mote. He’s got brain and tongue, and will make 
a noise if we get him put into Parliament. Also, Molly, he has 
miles of land in Australia, and some of it will be at a rattling 
figure before we are ten years older!” 

Molly was willing to marry Mr. Bloss, but she did not see the 
use of Parliament. ; 

“ Why, Molly, being M.P. brings you into familiarity with the 
pick of the swells. Also, I am sure it pays. Don’t tell me that 
men would spend piles, and also drudge day and night if it didn’t 
pay. Don’t tell me all eighty millions a year passes through 
hands without a lot of it sticking. My hand is not stickier than 
other people’s, and gold never did pass through mine without 
some of it sticking, and would only come off when rubbed into 
my pocket.” 

So Molly was engaged to Mr. Louis Bloss, to the delight of 
the maternal owners of spinsters, and to the disgust of the paternal 
proprietors of marriageable white elephant sons. 

The more Mr. Mote knew of his son-m-law elect, the more he 
liked him. Mr. Bloss promptly converted himself by deed poll 
into Louis Mote. A month before the day fixed for the wedding, 
he handed his future father-in-law a deed settling all his estates 
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in trust on the heirs male of Louis and Molly Mote, half the 
annual income from the said estates being settled on the said 
Molly Mote. He assisted Mr. Mote in the management of his 
affairs, and persuaded him to look out for a magnificent, estate 
in Kent, so that there should be a grand Mote seat in England. 
Also, he protested against Mr. Mote making a settlement on 
Molly. Was not his Australian settlement enough? Why should 
not Mr. Mote continue to be sole owner of his fortune ? 

“ Molly, my girl, striking ile is luck enough to make a party 
stand on his head and shoot off his boots at the moon, but it 
isn’t in the swim with the luck of nabbing such a son-in-law 
as Louis.” 

“Pa, don’t talk about striking ile, for it is not genteel.” 

“It’s American, Molly, and I like the American language for its 
being about the only foreign tongue that an Englishman can talk 
easily. Now, the Chinese want such an awful lot of kicking before 
they understand what is said to them.” 

The knot was tied by a suffragan bishop, assisted by a minor 
canon; the honeymoon had been endured at the Lakes, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Mote were residing, as arranged, with Molly's 
Pa. Mr. Mote, being without occupation, began to fancy he was 
not quite so well as he used to be. 

“Tell you what it is, father-in-law, you should set yourself 
right without loss of time. Let us go for a couple of months to 
Switzerland. It will do me good, and Molly good, and the mountain 
air will be worth twenty years of life to you.” 

“ Let us first settle about the estate. The deeds will be ready 
in a fortnight.” 

* Most likely the deeds won't be ready for several weeks. 
Lawyers are always slow, as an excuse for charging more. You 
have the money at the bankers ?” 

“Yes, Louis, £42,000 is lying without interest !” 

“ Well, if the deeds are ready before our return you can com- 
plete and pay, by an order on the bank. You might call at the 
bankers and let them know you may, perhaps, draw the £42,000 
before you come back. I hold it is only civil to give one’s banker 
notice of a big draw.” 

Mr. Mote, accompanied by his son-in-law, called at the bankers, 
Messrs. Milley, Nair & Co., and explained to the acting partner 
that he was going to Switzerland, and that the £42,000 might be 
drawn to complete the estate purchase before he returned. 

The rest of the story of Miss Molly Mote’s matrimonial mistake 
can be soon told. A fortnight after the arrival of the happy family 
in Switzerland, Louis had to go to Paris, to arrange for a most. 
advantageous sale of a part of his Australian property to a syndi- 
cate which was getting up a land company. He should not be 
absent for more than a week, and he might be back with his 
beloved wife and father-in-law in five days. 
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For six days nothing was heard of Louis, and Mr. Mote was 
getting anxious. At length a letter arrived from Pani is. Louis wrote 
that the business had been most. successful, alas! too successful for 
his immediate happiness. He had sold a portion of the Australian 
property for £100,000, and had instantly to start by overland route 
for Australia in order to clinch the bargain. Words could not. 
express the agony of his heart in having to be away for, perhaps, 
six months from ‘his own sweet wife and father r-in-law. He enclosed 
a hundred pound Bank of England note, in case his darling Molly 
should be short of pin money before her return to E ngland. 

When Mr. Mote arrived in London, about three weeks after 
the departure of his son-in-law, the estate deeds were ready, 
a cheque for the £42,000 was drawn, but alas the money had 
been already taken from the bank! Whilst in Switzerland Louis 
had asked Mr. Mote for a cheque in exchange for £30 as he wanted 
to remit to England. Mr. Mote had signed a cheque and Louis 
had in his presence filled it up after the signing, and as it 
turned out not for £30, but for £42,000, The notes given by the 
bankers were soon traced. A thousand pound note had been 
changed into gold at the Bank of England. The balance, £41,000, 
had been paid to a diamond merchant, for an assortinent of 
diamonds Louis had selected and ordered two months prior to 
paving for them and taking them away. No trace of Louis could 
he discovered beyond Paris, where he had procured the £100 note 
he had sent to Molly. The investigation led to the discovery that 
Louis had been well but not favourably known to the French 
police. 

It was an almost crushing blow to Mr. Mote and his daughter. 
The circumstance of a signed blank cheque being given to Louis 
exonerated Messrs. Milley, Nair & Co. from any liability. Mr. Mote 
was very ill, and for a while the doctors were doubtful about his 
recovery. When better he said to Molly: 

“Because £42,000 has gone it would be foolish to leave the 
rest. We are still rich ; ; we will get a divorce, and you shall not 
then marry any man whose name has not been in the London 
Directory for ten years at the same address.” 

* Ah Pa, it’s very, very, very awful.” 

“Cut hysterics, “Molly, which are no use and aggravating. Did 
you ever hear of catching » crab? 1 don’t mean the shell-fish 
that is eaten, but the blow that a novice at rowing gives himself, 
which pretty well knocks all the wind out of him.” 

*Pa, please don’t talk in that way, for now I really can’t bear a 
joke.” 

* Itis not ajoke, Molly; we fancied that in Lonis we had caught 
a gold egg laying salmon—well you know what I mean, my dear 
and a salmon, as : far as that goes, is quite as likely an animal to 
lay gold eggs as a goose; anyhow, Molly, instead of a gold egg 
layer, we caught a crab.” 





AN EARNEST POET. 


EARNESTNESS in the domain of verse-making has been so uncommon 
latterly that it is a refreshing task to draw attention to the pro- 
ductions of a poet whose art has been to him a ruling passion, and 
whose whole life has been, as Milton declares the life of a poet 
should be, a poem. The poet of whom I speak is Mr. Thomas 
Caulfield Irwin, whose works are not, I fear, sufficiently known, 
und for this reason alone, I trust, not sufficiently appreciated. 

In a series of articles entitled Cycles of English Song, which ap- 
peared some years ago in the pages ofa contemporary, the writer of 
the articles (whose theory was, that the poetry of a nation goes 
through vicissitudes similar to those of a man from his infancy to his 
old age) held that a cycle of song had just been decorously interred, 
and that a fresh cycle was in its swaddling clothes. Now I will not 
attempt to decide whether or not our poet has actually been blessed 
by the patronage and inspiration of this new-born cycle, but I will 
assert as emphatically as I can that Mr. Irwin is no imbecile ghost 
of one of a defunct series of singers. 

He is, in fact, simply a singer whose motive has been the beauty 
of the visible universe—who has been with and brooded upon 
nature and man, and who has chosen the rythmie medium for 
expressing his thoughts and sensations; and his power of ex- 
pression once granted, it but remains to see what the man himself 
is made of, whether the phenomena of nature and humanity, 
as represented to us through the medium of his personality, are 
worthy our inspection and study. Is his individuality of sufficient 
strength to throw such new light upon what we have seen as to 
render him in our eyes an interpreter of nature ? 

Mr. Irwin’s premier power is the power of painting Nature with 
words ; but his word-pictures are as characteristic or personal as 
the colour-paintings of Turner. He possesses, indeed, the power 
of flashing pictures upon the vision of his readers to an extent 
that is simply incomprehensible to the unimaginative mind, and 
which argues that abnormal clearness of mental vision which 
is, perhaps, the first indispensable requisite of a poet. Broad 
sympathy with humanity accompanies this power of vision, which 
could not exist apart from a heart capable of comprehensive 
love, 

As I have indicated, Mr. Irwin’s most prominent characteristic 
is his love and intimate appreciation of Nature, and his ability to 
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represent her phenomena coloured of course and sublimed by his 
strong and strange personality. 

One of the strangest facts in connection with this poet is his 
evident preference for Joy rather than Sorrow, and the strangeness 
of this fact is heightened by another fact—namely, that Mr. Irwin 
is an Irishman, a son of that 

“ Sweet-souled land where Sorrow sweetest. sings.” 

Mr. Irwin, no doubt, made the discovery that the poets whose 
special domain is Sorrow, and who sneer at the innate vulgarity of 
Delight, are as numerous as the thick motes which people the sun- 
beams. Hence, I presume, he bethought him that it would be well, 
and almost original, to select for his theme the things of joy and 
beauty with which this world abounds. 

Carlyle has a great deal to say respecting the inestimable benefits 
derivable from frequent descents into the divine depths of Sorrow. 
Irwin prefers a descent into the divipe depths of Joy. In short, 
he is as sunny , as spontaneous, as sensuous as Keats. Indeed, he 
resembles Keats in many ways, and in one way more than the rest 

—namely, in his almost oppressive richness. yMore than one of 
Irwin’s poems to be read at a sitting, like Keat’s “Ode to the 
Nightingale,” would require a lifetime fopits digestion by the 
average reader, not because of its richness in thought, but. because 
of its richness in beauty of form, of colour, and of music. 

Here is a lyric of his: 


I. 


“Midsummer once, and Alice was here, 
O sweet Alice, pure-cheeked Alice ! 
Spirit more bright and eyes more clear 
Were never enshrined ina fairy palace ! 
Onee as we sailed towards the golden West, 
Through leafy lights on our homeward way, 
I kissed a blossom which fell from her breast, 
And eried I would keep it for aye and a day ; 
But as she fain would have it again, 
Lo! in our whispering struggle some way 
I kissed—-being stronger—the flower no longer : 
O! give me, give me, from dawn to dark, 
Midsummer hours and such waftage for ever, 
When I furled my light oars by the side of my barque, 
And drifted along in the moods of the river. 


Il. 


“ Leagues from Alice, across the snow 

Ls hl 

lravelled my letters, as hers to me; 
But with the April’s earliest blow 

Together we traversed the lands and sea ; 
And summer again was in balmiest glow 

On the shores and summits of Italy. 
When, floating along the fresh lagoon, ; 

We saw from the waters turret and spire 
Mellowing under the mounting moon: 

And the hand that drooped o'er our comrade lyre 
Was ringed with gold as it waked the tune. 
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0 midnights of Venice, for ever be mine, 
With music and love on the moon-lighted billow, 
And sleep by the brine where the lattice’s vine 
Trembles sweet dreams o'er the morning pillow! 


” 


What could be more delightful than this lyric! The words are 
clear and flute-like, and the: first verse, as if by enchantment, bears 
us under the leaf-woven roof of a swirling river—into a region of 
soft whispers, of birds, and of green dusk. 

In a poem called the “ Two Bouquetiéres,” we get a picture of a 
spring morning by the sea, the beauty of which I will allow the 
readers of this magazine to discover for themselves. I will merely 
ask them to notice especially the personification of the months 
April and May. As a rule, elaborate personifications of this 
character are tiresome and unreal; but in this instance we seg 
and feel that our poet has ser the sweet embodiments he paints : 


I. 


“ April with a bunch of violets hamirl, 
Plucked from oak roots as she came along 
The morn-basking meadows, by the sea, 
Singing to herself a la ike song, 

Down the sunny beach-banks tripped to me ; 

A simple shape with cold clear cheeks, which bloomed 
Like the roseseloud, and pure forchead, where 
A wreath of buds on her young dewy hair 
Wavered ffeShly, as in fr »lie mood 
On the, wet spray-edg «i sand she stood 

White-footed, her light leaf-ereen garments blown 

Faintly in the sweet wave-wandering air 
And, rising tip-toe, flung into my boat 
I{er morning nosegay. just as J, afloat, 

Was putting off upon the deep alone ; 

And then with a whisper breathed lowly, 
Turned, still smiling her nude shoulder o'er, 
And glided off along the glassy shore 

Nodding to me ; until at the holly 

By the road’s turn she had vanished wholly, 

Leaving me at sea with suany melancholy. 


II. 


“1 had just awakened, and my dream 
Yet had scarcely crossed the window gleam, 
When, as fresh as the foam of the blue seas 
When the dawn is red and golden lines 
Lengthens, and the last star shrinking shines, 
Young May entered, with the warmed breeze, 
My old casement draped with verdant vines ; 
Blithely glanced around the book-strewn chamber, 
Where the mild leaf-shadowing slanting glory 
Fell upon the hearthstone’s ashy ember, 
Chair and table strewn with sketch and story ; 
And upon the scrolls of ruby-coloured 
Wit and wine songs of the winter hoary, 
Looking ’skansly, scorned them, whispering ‘ Dullard! 
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When the bee hums through the heath and clover, 
For the musing minstrel, for the lover, 
Are not roofed nights of winter over ? 
Blossom bosomed summer soon will follow 
My warm wandering winds and earliest swallow, 
From whose wings a new fresh-airéd feather 
Must be plucked to paint the happy weather 
T now bring you from the southern ocean, 
With each jocund jubilant emotion, 
Lengthening days and softer skies, 
Leaves and lights and harmonies, 
With them waft to re-inspire 
Hearts with love and brains with fire. 
Are not love and summer one, 
Poet ? Then be love your theme ; 
Quit the hearth-nook for the sun, 
And in his glory paint each dream 
Which the sweet sea-wind will breathe you: 
Meanwhile with this rose ll wreathe you, 
Tinctured in the dawn divine, 
And till winter comes shall bury 
In this tankard old your merry 
Sheaf of hearth-songs red with wine.’ ” 


The two poems I have quoted are taken from the volume Songs 
and Romances, published in the year 1878 by Messrs. M. H. Gill 
and Son, of Dublin. In 1882 the same firm published a volume 
of collected poems by the same author, the title of this volume 
being Versicles. The first named volume is mainly taken up 
with comparatively short lyrics, but it contains also some preten- 
tious pieces respecting length; for instance, a narrative poem 
valled “ Effie,” which, though full of life and beauty, and that 
astonishing power of word-painting which never deserts Mr. 
Irwin, is nevertheless looked at in the light of a poetical narrative, 
not altogether successful. But the same might be said with 
truth of Shelley’s Revolt of Islam. However, instances could be 
given proving that though Mr. Irwin is essentially a song-writer, 
he is not altogether devoid of the narrator’s power. 

The following marvellously beautiful lyric is taken from the 
volume Versicles : 


“SONG, 


“Onee the west for cach morrow 

Prepared a wreath red 

As the roses undulled 

In the garden I eulled 
Vor my brow and my bed: 

Ah me, how estranged 

Is youth’s summer! how changed 
Are the paths which once led — 

To the danee, to the bower, 

When my heart was in flower ! 

Now the white snows of sorrow 

Ilave wintered my head ; 

With life’s sweet morning hour 
Allits beauty has fled. 
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“ Yet such sighs of dejection 
Belong to the past ; 
Though the roses o’erblown 
On the dim winds have flown, 
And the bower be o'ercast, 
All that’s precious and pure 
Will exist and endure 
In the spirit thou hast ; 
The stars of affection 
Reign high o’er the blast ; 
And all that’s divine 
In your life and mine 
To the will shall reshine 
In our souls to the last.” 


Comment on this unstained gem would be superfluous. It. is 
as clear as a dew-drop. 

From a long poem, entitled “ Periwigs and Petticoats,” I 
abstract the following lines, descriptive of a beautiful lady, téte-d- 
téte with her mirror : 


“ Within a neighbouring chamber, where 
A casement showed the garden's green 
And votive nosegays scent the air, 
A round and polished disk is seen 
A wondrous sphere, across whose glass 
A shifting sibyl lustre flies, 
And through whose sky the spirits pass 
Who reign o’er human destinies. 
Around this mystie world of light 
All treasures of the east are strewn ; 
Rich caskets, urns of water bright, 
And yases silver as the moon ; 
There meteoric opals glow 
By jacinth jewels that restrain 
The airy searf’s fantastic flow, 

And swelling shawl! of Persian grain ; 
Bright buckles, too, that wink if stirred, 
And pearly drops, pale with the fear 

Of hurried whisperings being heard 
By other than their rosy ears, 
And watches fore-ordained to keep 
Sweet time with hearts whereon they lie: 
Gems that from laughing ribbons peep, 
And rings with mottoes like a sigh. 
* * 6 * * 
“‘ Lo, sweet as summer rainbows rise, 
From clouds that pale in partial night, 
Within the mirror’s silver skies, 
A beauteous vision meets her sight : 
Through glossy braids the noonlights win 
A shining path until they swerve 
Down to the dimple on the ehin, 
And round the proud lip’s vermeil curve, 
Like grains of joyous gold that. lie 
Within some azure fountain’s brim ; 
Rich flecks of laughter in her eye 
Glow from the depths of violet dim, 
And gleamy graces softly play 
O’er rosy mouth and finger fine 
Like airy drops of sunny spray, 
Or bubbles in a vase of wine. 
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3ut though around the forehead’s height 
Beam sparkling wit and fair finesse, 
As little can they drown its light 
Of sweet entrancing tenderness 
As ean the snows that flush awhile 
In Persia's westering deeps of day 
Or roses pale that sweetly smile 
In lonely fields of far Cathay, 
Out paragon the human hues, 
That flush the rounded neck and break 
In tender colours, soft as dews, 
Irom balmy ambush in her cheek.” 


Every touch here is a touch of truth. There is no false orna- 
mentation—no glittering verbal coat of mail hiding a broomstick. 
Let Pope polish and varnish away to his heart’s content! He 
could never touch this. And why? Because he was born blind in 
i Visionless age. But Irwin has the great vision, or, in simpler 
language, he can see with the eye of imagination, which imma- 
terial organ, William Blake avers, alone can see aright. 

But our poet has other qualities in addition to an amiable love 
of beauty and a divine faculty for expressing his impressions. He 
is dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, as well as 
the love of love. 

Upon a subject which Shelley had very much to heart (but 
which Shelley never touched upon in his writings with such 
passionate fervour as it is touched upon, here) Irwin writes as 
follows : 

“ Though for all ill which lives upon this sphere 
Some recompense in future life may be, 
Our daty is to deal with it while here, 
As from ourselves throughout. eternity 
There's no escape, and ever by the ear 
Of conscience the unchangeable past will rise. 
What is the purpose of intelligence 
Save to make all life happier through all skies 
Within our reach, motived by love? Hell reigns 
Wherever man by animal murder stains 
His food. What! think you that the Soul Divine 
Who loved all children, shudders not to see 
Those infants of the planet —bird, lamb, kine, 
Simple beings, affectionate as we— 
Pitilessly massacred that man may dine ? 
While custom is aetheist based on cruelty, 
The devil feeds us, and the pure gods fly.” 


These somewhat rugged lines bear something beyond the stamp 
of a delicate sentimental craze or an affectation. 
Again : 


“ All helpless Being demands our dearest love ; 

Infinite pity and affection 

For all life sprung without its will, to move 
Weak ‘mid the insensate vast around the sun —- 

Insect, bird, infant, lamb: who can look on 
The little worm born blind, and all alone 

In this huge universe of senseless force, 
Nor feel that he with hand and soul as coarse 
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Who pities not, loves, cares, commits a crime 
Accursed of Christ—the heart of God—the source 
Which gave us love to solace us in time? 
For which no soul its conscience can condone. 
All thoughts and deeds in our self-substance last : 
A present hell or heaven is the past.” 


The following sonnet—or, as the severe critic would no doubt 
have it, the following fourteen lines—possesses a vigorous buoy- 
ancy born of triumphant love, in addition toa tenderness bordering 
on the domain of tears: 


“O Love, first felt when summer days were bluest, 
And warm the rural solitude, where brightly 
‘The sun shone, and the west wind lifted lightly 
The beechwood’s leaves—how richly thou imbuest 
Life, with delights of paradise when newest ! 
When glances coyly charmed, and hand touched slightly 
Enchanted the sweet blood with faith the truest, 
And brought the time when the kiss given nightly 
Out-paragoned all preciousness. Awaking 
‘To hear her voice, and in the garden meet her, 
And take the treasured rose, than all things sweeter, 
Save her red lips: to rove we know not whither, 
Lost in each other, growing one together— 
lf heaven be happiness, Love, ‘tis of thy making !” 


In the volume Versicles there is a lovely poem, full of fancy 


and full of tenderness, entitled “ Lucy’s Attire.” From this poem 
I quote the following lines, in which the poet states what Lucy 
should wear in winter: 


“ When December's laden day 
Scarcely breaks the clasp of night, 
Soft shall be her-garb and gay, 
Soft and warm in winter's spight ; 
Netted wreaths of closest coil 
Shall guard her locks in silken toil, 
Bonnets blithe of darling dyes 
Enshade her forehead’s coquetries : 
Collars crescent and Ruperts white, 
Needled from the flaxen skein, 
Round her gentle throat will show 
Like a wreath of crispy snow : 
Even her finger-tips shall glow 
In tiny gloves that fit as tight 
As pink sheaths of the perfumed beau ; 
But when nor'land tempests stir, 
Blowing o'er the frosted lands, 
She must wear, without demur, 
Cosy refuges of fur 
For sweetest neck and cold white hands ; 
And though skies are grey and dull 
Round about her, yet within 
Mantle lined with warmest wool 
Shall her heart make merry din 
As she treads the moonlit town 
Towards the costly-decked bazaar, 
Or by evening forest brown 
Wanders with her favourite star.” 
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“A May Day Revel” ( Versicles) is full of that large-hearted 
humour which goes hand-in-hand with pity and benevolence—that 
humour born of long, silent watchfulness of the lower forms of 
animal life. The following are selections taken from the poem : 


“ Once from the throne of Faery shrined, 

“Mid wooded mountains o’er the Bay 

Of sweet Rostrevor, issued forth 

An edict through the azure North, 
Granting a jocund holiday 

To beast, and bird, and insect bright, 

Then breathing in the summer light : 

A gracious edict, well designed, 

Written in laughter, kingly kind, 

And published on the morning wind. 


“Say, Muse of mountain wilds and streams, 
Of wandering airs and glancing beams ; 

Say, frolic Muse, the eause of this ? 
A simple cause! The king who bore 
The ferny sceptre of Clough More 
Was wedded just ; his bride adored 
A lively sprite of Carlingford, 

With soul so dignified and pure, 
And lips so lovesome and demure, 
That every fairy round that shore 

Had given his kingdom for a kiss. 

She being asked to name the day, 
Fluttered her primrose fan, and then, 
In tones as timid as a wren, 

Said, ‘ Let it be the first of May.’ 
Whereat the monarch bowed, and broke 
The crimsoned silence while he spoke. 

” * s * 


* Then, ‘mid the giant oaks sublime, 
Around a stately fronded hall, 
With ivied eaves and chimneys tall, 
Red brick embossed with mossy rime, 
The feathered choristers, awake 
Por some three hours of golden calm, 
At once surceased their matin psalm. 
Some sauntered to the distant brake, 
Whose ruddy berries hung profuse 
Their pendulous cups of summer juice ; 
Some winged them towards the waterfall, 
That through the granite flashed in foam, 
And hopped, and dipped, and drank their share 
In joyousest abandon there ; 
While others, keeping nearer home, 
Thronged round the grassy garden lake. 
And, with one black eye open wide, 
And head a little bent aside, 
Stood chaffing with a cautious crow. 


* But what was this to the tom-tit ? 
Beneath a broad laburnum’s shade, 
Elate with morning air, he hung 
Vivacious, chatted, pranked, and sung ; 
And though the magpie in the sun 
Looked, in sareastie silence, on, 











* 
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He cared not, but around him made 
Each wren and robin in the glade 
Shake in their feathers at his wit. 

In fact, he held the assembly's ear, 
While round him merrily and fast 
Sweet song and conversation passed, 

*Mid new removes of seed and berry: 

No lack appeared of jovial cheer, 

Or harmony, save one, when there 
A transient difference arose, 

But ended ere it came to blows, 

Between two sparrows for a cherry. 

Soon from his shadowy bed of straw, 

Where he had stretched the livelong night, 

With keen nose laid along his paw, 

The watch-dog strolled into the light, 

And shook himself. 


* * ~ ” 


Mr. Irwin chooses the sonnet as the vehicle for the 
of his profounder thoughts and his mystical reveries : 


“ As matter is old as eternity, 

And there from spirit, life, and mind have sprung 
Shaped from conditions from the Deity, 

For ever changing, but for ever young, 
So life, which is the highest of its modes, 
Electrical, magnetic, luminous, 
Must, like its unseen forms, be perishless, 
And such intelligence as lives in us, 
And through the island-systems of the void, 
Accumulative, bright, and undestroyed, 
To centres drawn by its motivity, 
May on the measureless past have grown as gods, 
Central experiences of race and clime, 
Sensoriums of all matter, life, and time.” 


“Whence come we? Whither pierce the sky? 
Imagination o'er the tomb 

Drops its rich wings, and Reason’s eye 
Falls dazzled in the maze of doom.” 


* Arisen, from the high casement I behold 
Across the azure void the vapours blown 

Against the fiery dawn, till they have grown 
Massed in an ocean altar of fierce gold ; 






* 


expression 


The foregoing sonnet is selected almost at random outjof the 
volume, but may be taken as indicative of our poet’s speculative 
mood. The riddle of the painful, beautiful universe possesses, 
indeed, a strong power and fascination over Irwin’s mind; and 
though an averred Christian, in the broad sense of the word, he 
fears not to give rein to his imagination and reason in regions 
which Revelation has pronounced “ a sealed book.” But, to quote 
his own words : 


The following lines are full of gorgeous colour, ard have some- 
thing of the roll of organic music in them; and how sublime is 
the simile with which the last half of the sonnet is taken up! 
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Shoreward the breezy bickering billows rolled 
Majestically mount the headland, where 
Shattered in sprays they shift and sink, o’erblown 
Jn ceaseless rainbows; and the vast sea and air 
Seem like the cirele of an enchanted soul 
Creating, towards whose solid splendour glow 
Currents of thought streaming above—below, 
*Mid elemental fancy’s flash and tlow— 
Harmonies oceanic rolling en, 
O'er-gloried by imagination’s sun.” 


Ceaseless rainbows! How these two simple words, taken with 
their context, o’er-canopy us with soft luminous spray ! 

Here, in fact, is the key-note of Mr. Irwin’s most remarkable 
power. Whether the eflect is produced consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the part of the poet, 1 will not attempt to answer. — It 
will suffice to say that this power is manifested througheut all his 
poetical work. 

Of that branch of the art of poetry cruelly branded with the 
abominable title “onomatopoeia,” Mr. Irwin is a complete and 
judicious master ; nor is he obtuse to the benefits derived from 
the careful employment of alliteration. But he is no slave to 
these facile assistants of his Muse, and never permits them to 
overstep the bounds of their legitimate domain. 

In “From New Year to New Year,” a series of pictures of the 
seasons—a winter scene—the wanderer 


“ Foots the dry leaves starched to the iron ground 
And hears the erispy ice’s cringing sound 
Under the skaters,” 


In “ Paris, 1870,” the cannon are described as 
* Thundering like pulses from the heart of hell.” 


In the volume of Poems, 1866, there are many galleries of 
poetic pictures—as in “Elizabethan Days,” * Goethe’s Death,” 
“ Alice the Nun,” “The Burgomaster,” “Glimpses of Crusading 
Days.” The longest poem in this volume is one on the beautiful 
legend of “ Orpheus.” The legend is told ina series of antique 
poetic pictures and lyrics. Here we have the musician's aspira- 
tions, sorrows, voyage to Hades to visit the lost Eurydice, descrip- 
tion of liell, &e. Take the stanzas on the death-day of Eurydice : 


“ The dim grey dawn foredoomed by death rolled on, 

Silent and sad beneath the sightless sun, 

The noon lights vaguely shone, and gusts of Lalm 
Wind, loosened trom their summer forest thrall, 
Came breathing faint along the river's fall 

And levels, chequered with light-streaks of calm. 

Far off the moveless mountain clouds, embossed 
With changeless light and shadow, faintly shed 
White splendours o'er the streamlet’s distant bed, 

Where the fly-folluowing svaliow skirred and crest ; 
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And o'er the corn-land, in a tender round 
Of bluest air, the eager skylark sang, 
‘Lill all the silent height with music rang, 
‘Then dropped a quiver of faltering wings and sound. 
Along the wat'ry reaches smooth and grey, 
Aud margined sands, the lily faint and white 
Bent waveringly above its snadow slight, 
In sunny musings all the silent day. 
Dut as noon waned from out the woods a strain 
Of wind in melancholy dirges went ; 
Along the winding river reeds it bent, 
And southward loomed the low hills grey with rain.” 


Mr. Irwin is, of course, not devoid of imperfections, his chief 
fault being an excessive use of pet words. His affection, for 
example, for the word “calm” leads him into excesses in this 
particular, which, considering the richness of his vocabulary, 
coupled with his general display of artistic astuteness and taste, is 
inexplicable ; and his equal fondness for the rhyming word “ balm” 
is also strange and, for one of his wonted verbal impartiality, un- 
accountable. But this love of pet words seems to be a contagious 
disease of this age of poets. Witness Mr. Swinburne’s inordinate 
love and use of * sweet ” and “ glad,” and some other monosyllabic 
words. But only amongst our very greatest poets is there evinced 
what might be termed a princely disdain for particular words. lt 
takes a Shakespeare to withstand the fascmation of some par- 
ticular sweet word; but a Swinburne, an Irwin, or even a Keats, 
may be misled by one. Irwin is, again, ultra-ideal. Ultra-flesh- 
liness is objectionable in the highest degree ; but there is a golden 
mean, which Mr. Tennyson is right in looking upon as a glorious 
compromise between that which is too high and that which is too 
low. But, after all, is it not well to have some men in the sky 
when there are so many grovelling upon the earth? Mr. Irwin 
is of the former and limited class, and as one of such he is not to 
be despised. 

Mr. Irwin, too, despite the essential originality of his genius, 
occasionally allows himself to be led astray by conventional or 

traditional notions respecting what poetry should be; but his 
pees heart and seeing eye in the main protect him from falling 
into this error; and in those fortunately rare instances where he 
is entrapped by conventionalism, it is plain to any appreciative 
student of his works that even in such passages there is an under- 
tone of truth which not even a momentary blind abandonment 
to false traditional notions has power to silence. 

But much more than I have said could be urged in favour of 
Thomas Caulfield Irwin’s genius and accomplishments ; and I trust 
some more able admirer of true poetry will come to the front and 
accomplish what I had wished to have done. 





UNDER A BAN. 
By MRS. LODGE. ! 


AUTHOR OF “ LADY OLLOTINE.” 


CHaPTER XXXI. 


SoME months of weary anxiety passed over Irene’s head, before 
she gained any intelligence concerning her husband’s movements : 
and then only by chance through a friend, who was travelling on 
the Continent and met Robert Lindford staying at an hotel at 
Lucerne, where he was expected to remain the winter. 

Not long after he had so cruelly deserted his young wife, she 
gave birth to a son. But this event brought little joy to the 
solitary forsaken mother, who only clasped the babe to her bosom 
and wept over him. He seemed to her to be so truly “ sorrow’s 
son.” 

The consciousness of rectitude gave her courage to hope that 
some day her husband would return and ask forgiveness for the 
wrong he had inflicted; when her answer would be to place his 
first-born son in his arms, as a pledge of amity between them. 
She was a wife and a mother, and for her children’s sake she 
would willingly bury her past unmerited wrongs in oblivion. 

She shrank with horror from living on through the best years 
of youth, in the position of a neglected deserted wife. She felt 
prepared to make any reasonable sacrifice to save her children 
from the fate of being brought up in constant estrangement from 
one or other of their parents. Much as she had suffered from her 
husband’s coldness and harshness, she was prepared to put on the 
yoke again, and resume her place once more as the head of his 
household, for her children’s sake. 

The moment therefore that she knew the place of her husband’s 
abode, she determined to seek him without delay. 

This resolution was highly approved of by the dowager Mrs. 
Lindford, who had begun to consider this continued separation of 
her son from his wife as a family disgrace. She had done all in 
her power to protect and shield the innocent victim of this great 
wrong from evil tongues and prying curiosity; still she could 
not quite hide the fact that Mr. Lindford and the two children 
never now visited Walton Grange, where his wife and infant son 
resided. 
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People of late had been very particular in enquiring after 
young Mrs. Lindford, and the sweet baby: and also to know when 
papa was coming to see the little stranger. Indeed, polite 
acquaintances were sometimes rather too persistent in their 
enquiries after dear little Rena and Lily, and the absent Mr. 
Lindford. There is nothing to tickle the appetite for gossip, 
amongst one’s neighbours, like a little domestic mystery. 

That there must be a mystery connected with Robert Lindford’s 
continued absence and the children’s disappearance, everybody 
believed: yet what this dark secret meant not even the domestics 
of the household could tell, and as a rule they generally manage 
to make themselves acquainted with everything that takes place 
in the family. The door may be fast locked where the family 
skeleton is hid securely away, but some prying domestic will be 
safe to peep through the keyhole and discover the ghastly horror. 

Mrs. Barton, the housekeeper, was truly penitent for her wicked 
conduct, and as she begged to be retained in the family, the 
dowager advised Irene not to dismiss her until Mr. Lindford’s 
return. Of course the sharp Mrs. Barton did not let out what 
share she had in bringing about the domestic catastrophe: but 
she appeared so subdued and sorry for what had taken place, and 
was withal so reticent, that it was considered advisable to retain 
her services for the present. Through her, it was generally 
believed in the servants’-hall that their young mistress was too 
weak to travel, and that change to the seaside being necessary for 
the health of Mr. Lindford and the children they had gone to 
Torquay for the winter months. This little fiction gained full 
belief by all save the dowager’s own maid and the butler. These 
worthies shook their heads. Torquay was not a long distance for 
the most delicate lady to travel—and then they had never seen a 
letter with the Torquay postmark on it come to the Grange since Mr. 
Lindford took away the children, with a look in his face they had 
never seen there before, nor hoped to see in any gentleman’s face 
again. “It was not their business to pry into their employer's 
secrets,” they often assured each other; yet they never missed a 
chance of peering through every chink and cranny of the closet 
door, in which the skeleton was supposed to be so carefully con- 
cealed from the Argus-eyed domestics. 

Spite, however of peering and prying, the dark secret remained 
a mystery still. 

The dowager did her utmost to atone to the young wife, for her 
son’s cruel desertion ; and also for her own past neglect and cold- 
ness: the fruits of which, in some measure, Irene was now reap- 
ing. She considered her son’s wife an angel of goodness, when 
she offered to take a long journey, and make the first advances 
towards a reconciliation. ‘ Robert, if he has any manliness left in 
him, will receive you with open arms, when he sees you with his 
infant son. I will send a letter to him by your attendant, and if 
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he refuses to welcome you as his innocent and much injured wife, 
after reading it, he shall be no more son of mine, and you must 
return here and be to me as my own daughter ever after. I would 
write at once, but I know how obstinate he is when once he 
decides on any line of action, and I may defeat our object by such 
a step.” 

Irene was glad to find she had Mrs. Lindford’s approval, her 
support and sympathy had been her greatest comfort under this 
severe trial: and it was not without hope in a brighter future that 
she began to prepare for her journey to the Continent. 

The parting, however, was a painful one, the dowager held her to 
her heart, and wept over her, as though she dreaded some calamity 
might fall on the devoted young head, ere it leant on her bosom 
again. She had begun to love her as her own child, during those 
terrible hours of trial and suffering, which they had, in some 
measure, endured together. Yet she little dreamt that this 
parting would be their last, and she should never look into her 
daughter’s face again. 

Irene, too, was overcome with emotion, a presentiment of com- 
ing evil days fell on her soul, and made her shiver, as if with the 
bitter icy blast of the threatened storm. She began to feel, on 
parting from her second mother, like one going out on a tem- 
pestuous sea in a frail bark, after being a long time sheltered in a 
harbour of safety. 

The weather might have something to do with her deep depres- 
sion of spirits, as it was a cold stormy day in mid-winter when 
she set out from Walton Grange on that fatal journey to Lucerne. 

As they drove from the Grange to the railway station, Irene 
could nothelp observing how the leafless trees groaned and 
shivered in the north wind, strangely enough reminding her of 
aged poverty begging alms and shelter, whilst the sun looked 
forth at them between the rift clouds, with a cold angry glare, 
very like a poor law guardian, refusing to warm them with a kindly 
ray. The face of Nature, like her own fortunes, wore a gloomy 
aspect that day, and somehow, now that she had started on her 
journey, her hope of brighter and better days gave way to dread 
and despondency. 

It was her intention to proceed across to Calais by the night 
boat, which started within an hour after her arrival at Dover, but 
she found on reaching that port that the storm which had been 
rising during the day had now increased to a hurricane, and when 
she witnessed the gigantic billows rolling in from the ocean, and 
dashing over the pier in sheets of foam, her heart failed her: she 
was at best but an indifferent sailor, and although deeming it ex- 
pedient to rejoin her husband with as little delay as possible, she 
could not summon up courage enough to face the storm, and in 
the end, decided on remaining at an hotel at Dover for the night. 

It provod fortunate that Irene’s fears prevailed ; as almost the 
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first news they heard next morning was, that during the dreadful 
gale and snow-storm on the previous night the mail-boat came 
into collision with an outward bound steamer, and sank almost 
instantaneously, carrying down every soul on board with her, 
except two sailors, who managed to lay hold of the rigging of the 
steamship, before she cleared away from the sinking mail packet ; 
and thus escaped to tell the dreadful tale. 

Irene felt most thankful for her narrow escape from a watery 
grave, indeed, often through the past night, she offered up a 
prayer of thanksgiving, when she heard the terrible roar of the 
tempest without, for being safe on shore. 

At daybreak, however, the storm began to abate, and by the 
afternoon there were little traces of the storm save the damaged 
stone work of the pier, and a heavy swell rolling in from sea-ward. 
All danger of crossing the Channel was now at an end, although 
the chopping sea made the trip rather unpleasant, and caused 
Irene to retire to the saloon before the boat had well cleared the 
harbour. 

Irene soon found, however, that she had not only herself and 
the baby to take care of but her maid also. Burton, whom it was 
thought advisable should attend her, on account of her being the 
only domestic acquainted with Mr. Lindford’s desertion of his 
wife, proved little less than an encumbrance during the sea-voyage ; 
and indeed, when once she crossed the Channel, she was con- 
stantly getting into trouble. The awkward mistakes she was for 
ever making, would have been highly amusing to a looker on, but 
they proved a never-ending source of worry and annoyance to her 
mistress. 

Mrs. Lindford had been to Lucerne before, or she would have 
found it rather difficult to accomplish the journey, with only such 
an ignorant attendant as Burton. They managed, however, to 
reach Lucerne, without any very great mischance, except that 
Burton did not bear up well and appeared quite ill, some hours 
before they reached their destination. 

As we have said, Irene had visited Lucerne before, indeed she had 
stayed there a few weeks with her husband during their wedding 
tour, and as they had at that time occupied apartments in the 
house of a respectable French woman, she determined to go direct 
to her, and seek accommodation, rather than drive to the hotel] 
where she supposed her husband was staying. 

Long before she reached Lucerne she began to experience a 
strange tightening of the heart strings; her nerves appeared as 
though strung to their utmost, tension, until at length she could 
only ‘think of one object, and that was her husband. “ How would 
he receive her? would he deny her that, for which she had braved 
a long journey, through wintery cold, in weak health—would he 
deny her the sight of her child ?” 

How much she had mourned her separation from her, God and 
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her own heart alone knew. “I trust she has not forgotten me,” 
she murmured, to herself, more than once. “ And Rena, who loved 
me asa mother; I w:::e: *an her father have bidden her never 
mention my name in his presence. Her heart was yearning over 
the children, she felt no pleasure beyond them, in the speedy pros- 
pect of a reunion with her husband; she was in fact sacrificing 
her own pride, and self-respect, in thus going to seek reconciliation 
with one who had treated her with such terrible injustice ; but for 
the sake of her children she would not have shrank from martyr- 
dom; and indeed her high spirit suffered little less than martyr- 
dom, during the latter part of her journey, when the dread of soon 
meeting her tyrant husband face to face came to her with added 
terror from his late cruel conduct towards herself, and her then 
unborn child. 

Her heart shrank from him, like the leaf of a sensitive plant. 
How could she endure it? if he met her with an impassive look, 
the look which she remembered too well, and which in former days 
had chafed her soul almost beyond the bounds of human endur- 
ance. Or would he meet. her with outstretched arms, confessing 
his injustice, and beseeching her forgiveness. Ah, how willingly 
she would pardon, and if possible, forget the past ; if she could only 
clasp her darling Lilian, her baby girl once more to her breast ! 

It was drawing towards evening when she reached the quaint 
old city of Lucerne, and on finding that Madam Deveranx could ac- 
commodate her, she decided to rest there, for that night at least, 
before seeking an interview with her husband. For the last hour 
the idea had been gaining firmer hold on her mind than before, 
that it was possible after all he might spurn her from him with lofty 
scorn, and this thought made her feel hot and cold all in an instant 
like one sickening for fever. 

She believed she should be more calm after a night’s rest, and in 
the morning she would dispatch Burton to his hotel, with his 
mother’s letter and one from herself. Then her fate would soon be 
decided, and she should know the worst. 

Next morning, however, she found to her dismay that Burton 
was too ill to rise from her bed: so that nothing remained to be 
done, but to dispatch a messenger to the hotel with the letters, 
which she did without delay, bidding him deliver them into Mr. 
Lindford’s own hand, and to wait for an answer. 

In less than five minutes the messenger returned. [rene’s heart. 
beat high, when she saw him hastening back towards the house. 
But alas, it was only to tell her that Monseigneur had left the city 
for England three days since. 

“ Left the city! Could he have become aware of her intended 
visit and fled from her?” she asked herself, with a strange feeling 
of sickness creeping over her heart. 

Searcely conscious of her actions, she hastened to the hotel to 
ascertain the correctness of the messenger’s intelligence herself. 
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Yes, it was too true! Robert Lindford had received a telegram 
three days since, and left at once for home. 

Had he taken the children and servants with him? was her 
next enquiry. 

“Children!” echoed the astonished landlord, “ Monseigneur 
had no one with him, not even a valet!” 

This intelligence made Irene’s brain reel. Until that moment 
she believed the children were under their father’s care. 

How she reached her lodgings after hearing that her husband 
was travelling alone, and that her child might be pining away 
under the eye of some stranger, whilst her heart was breaking 
with a mother’s anxious love to look upon her darling, she never 
afterwards remembered, the blow fell on her with such terrible 
acuteness; her strength, too, was enfeebled by long anxiety on 
the children’s account, and this unexpected climax proved beyond 
her powers of endurance; the moment she reached her own 
apartments she sank down in a deadly swoon. 

It was fortunate for the poor helpless young wife and her still 
more helpless babe and servant that they had fallen into the 
hands of a good Samaritan. Madame Deveraux remembered 
Mrs. Lindford when she came to her again, indeed she had taken 
a great fancy to the beautiful young bride on her first visit to her 
house. And now that she sawshe was in sorrow, and suddenly 
stricken down with illness, her heart went out towards her in true 
womanly kindness. 

Burton was suffering from malarial fever brought on by their 
remaining a night in a low lying town on their journey, where, as 
the room was close, she had slept with her window wide open. 

Like a true Frenchwoman, however, Madame Deveraux first 
ascertained if the sick travellers were well provided with funds, 
and finding that Mrs. Lindford had several thousand franes in her 
possession, she at once hired a nurse for the sick servant, and a 
French bonne for the baby, taking care to nurse the sick lady herself. 

Burton possessed a sound constitution, spite of her lean figure, 
and under skilful medical treatment she soon threw off the worst 
symptoms of the disease, although it was three weeks before she 
was able to leave her bed, and during this time her mistress had 
remained in a state of unconsciousness. 

Unfortunately Burton, with all her sharpness, had never learnt 
to write a legible hand, or to spell her mother tongue in a manner 
that any intelligent. foreigner could understand, and it is almost 
needless to add, did not compreliend one word of any other 
language except her own. 

The consequence of this lamentable ignorance was that no 
letters reached England to apprize Mrs. Lindford of Irene’s and 
her servant’s illness. Thus the hapless young wife lay there help- 
less with strangers to minister to her wants in her sickness. 

True, Burton penned several scrawls, and duly posted them, 
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but the maitre de postes failed to make out what “ Watton Grandge, 
Zomerzet, Henglande,” meant, and consequently sent the letters 
to the directeni des pestes, lest the epistles should contain the key 
to some secret. conspiracy. 

At the end of a month Irene began to show some signs of 
amendment, but she was still very feeble, and it was not until 
some time had elapsed that she gained sufficient strength to write 
a letter. 

She was very anxious by this time on account of not hearing 
from home, and when the time arrived for an answer to her letter 
and no answer came, her heart grew so sick that it was feared she 
would have another relapse, which the doctor assured Madame 
Deveraux would no doubt prove fatal. 

But the very heartlessness of her husband and his mother 
aroused Irene’s soul, her heart swelled with indignation at their 
cruel neglect of the commonest dictates of humanity towards her- 
. self and her infant son. “I will no longer spare my husband,” 
she said, in the bitterness of her heart. “ I will demand my own 
child at his hands, and the rights of a wife and a mother, diréctiy 
on my return to England, in a way that he shall not be able to 
gainsay or evade.” 

Then a great dread would come over her soul. She would ask 
herself, as she lay awake in the dreary watches of the night, the 
mysterious cause of this silence on Mrs. Lindford’s part, and 
began to fear that illness or death alone could account for it. 

This anxiety greatly delayed her recovery, and it was three 
months after she was first seized with illness before she regained 
sufficient strength to resume her journey to England. 

It was her intention to go direct to Walton Grange from Dover; 
as however cruel her husband might behave in deserting her 
and her infant, he could not deny her a home in the house of his 
mother. 

The more she reflected on Mrs. Lindford’s continued silence, 
the more she dreaded to hear on her arrival at Walton Grange, 
that her dear second mother was no more. 

She had seen too much of her real kindness of heart to believe 
that she would have left her and her infant to die amongst 
strangers, when she knew in what dire extremity they were. 

Still this long silence weighed on Irene’s heart, she dreaded it 
like an unspoken doom she was powerless to avert. 

Then the uncertainty concerning the fate of her little daughter 
was like a dead weight of evil crushing her to the earth. Could 
her father really mean to keep her from her mother’s arms for 
ever? as he had threatened in that wicked, unfeeling letter. 

With so many causes of sorrow, and such little room for hope, it 
was no wonder that Irene’s strength came back but slowly, and 
months passed before her return to Walton Grange. 
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Cuarrer XXXII. 


Few things assume such a dilapidated, decaying aspect as a 
neglected country mansion, after its former owner’s decease. 

Walton Grange, of late the most carefully kept place in the 
county, not long after Mrs. Lindford’s death became a desolate, 
neglected domain. 

Grass grew on the garden terrace, and moss on the doorstep. 
The surrounding walks were dank with weeds, the once velvet 
lawn, smooth as a well-carpeted floor, had become the haunt of the 
hare and the mole, and the late blooming parterre, was now a 
nursery for the thistle and wild briar. 

Even the beautiful lake was choked with weeds, amongst which 
the melancholy swans glide like ghosts of former happiness. 

A thick drizzling rain added to the gloom of this desolation, and 
chilled Irene to the soul, as the fly, which brought her from the 
railway station, drew up before the lodge gates of the principal 
entrance to the Grange. 

The lodge was tenantless, the gates were locked ; the coachman 
clanged the rusty bell again and again without eliciting any sign 
of life or habitation. . 

*“ Don’t seem to be nobedy hereabouts, ma’am,” said the coach- 
man, getting tired of ringing the bell to no purpose. “I hear the 
place has been shut up since Madam Lindford’s death, and that 
the young squire is gone to foreign parts; his wife and little son, 
I’ve heard, was drowned at sea, in going to look for him in them 
same foreign parts, because as it seems the gentleman was fonder 
of travelling about than stopping at home and looking after his 
family. I’ve heard tell as how old Madam Lindford took in his 
poor young wife, and had to keep her whilst her son was galivant- 
ing the world over with nobody knows who—anyhow, the squire 

can take his fling now, seeing his poor wife and the old lady his 

mother are both dead and gone. "Tis said down in the village, 
ma’am, that Madam Lindford died of a broken heart ; they say she 
never spoke again after hearing as how the poor young wife and 
baby were drowned in the deep sea, with never a shroud to wrap 
them in.” 

* Drowned in the deep sea! Whoever told you that, my man ?” 
asked Burton, sharply interrupting his garrulity. 

Before the man could answer, however, her mistress touched her 
arm: 

“ Get out, Burton, and try to open the wicket. I feel as though 
I were choking. Oh heavens! can it be possible that my dear 
second mother is dead ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, ’tis dreadful sad: I heard of it at the station, from 
the station-master—but I hadn’t the heart to tell you, I was so cut 
up myself on hearing the bad news,” said Burton, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. 
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On alighting it was found that the wicket was also locked, and 
the coachman had to force it open ere an entrance could be effected, 
and then, after bidding the coachman await her return at the 
gates, she hurried along the grass-grown avenue towards the 
house. 

“Did you hear what the coachman said, about your being 
drowned, please, ma’am ?” asked Burton, unabie to think of any- 
thing else, she was so surprised at the news. 

“Yes, some idle village gossip! But oh, to think I return only 
to find my best earthly friend gone for ever!” cried Irene, weeping 
bitterly—fate never spares the unfortunate a staff to lean on, in 
the hour of direst need. 

“Yet, ma’am, there must have been some cause for this report of 
your being drowned getting about. Now, if the coachman had said 
we were all dead of that dreadful fever, I could well understand it, 
for we were at death’s door, and no mistake, that time! Now, I 
should like to know who's got all them letters I sent madam, as it 
is plain she was dead before one of them reached England. And 
dear me, ma’am, don’t the Grange look desolate-like ? The old 
place looks quite like a human being fretting over the loss of its 
best friend—poor dear lady! it only seems like yesterday that I 
saw her stand just there, at that very corner of the garden terrace, 
waving her hand to you, ma’am, and the dear baby as we drove 
away to the station.” 

This homely little speech from Burton, and the sight of the grass- 
grown terrace, quite overcame Irene ; with a stifled cry, like one in 
pain, she laid her hand on her heart, and leant heavily against one 
of the stone balustrades for support, when fortunately her grief 
found utterance in an hysterical fit of weeping. 

Burton stood by in silence, awed by the presence of a great 
sorrow, but after a few moments, wishing to be of some service, 
she rushed up to the front entrance of the mansion, and plied the 
knocker so vigorously that the deserted house re-echoed with the 
sound. 

This peremptory summons soon brought some one to the door ; 
scarcely had the echo of the hollow-sounding rat-tat-tat died away 
again into ghostly silence, than bolts and bars were heard to be 
withdrawn, and in another instant the door was flung wide open, 
to be as suddenly shut again, with a wild ery that startled Mrs. 
Lindford, who was still standing on the terrace. 

“TI do believe, ma’am, that old Mrs. Starkey has taken me for 
my ghost! did you hear her shriek, ma’am? She knew me quite 
well, but the moment her eyes lit on me, she turned white as a 
sheet, and banged the door in my face, just as though I'd scared 
the blessed wits out of her!” 

“°Tis odd! Can it be possible that a report of our death has 
been circulated ?” said her mistress, reflectively. 

Burton shook her head, she was beginning to believe that her 
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master was capable of any wickedness ; and it entered her mind 
just then that he must have known of his wife’s intended visit to 
Walton Grange, and he had made the place look desolate and 
neglected on purpose, to deter her from entering the house. In- 
deed, had anyone told her at that moment that her master had 
murdered his mother, in order to get rid of his wife more effectu- 
ally, she would have cried out on the instant—* I suspected as 
much all along, I knew he would commit murder some day !” 

She determined, however, to enter the house at all risks, and 
was about to make another violent assault on the rusty knocker, 
when her quick ear caught the sound of footsteps, creeping 
cautiously along the side terrace. 

Suspecting some treachery she darted round the corner, and 
nearly knocked down old Mr. Starkey, who was coming by his 
wife’s orders to reconnoitre, and see if it really was Mrs. Burton in 
the flesh, or only her ghost come back to haunt the old place, 
and frighten people as never harmed her out of their wits. 

Mrs. Lindford, on hearing a fall and a loud outery, ran after 
Burton, to find the old steward on his knees, with his mouth wide 
open, and his eyes almost starting from their sockets with fright. 

“The Lord bless and keep me,” faltered the old man; “here 
comes the young mistress too!” 

“What is the meaning of all this?” said Mrs. Lindford, in 
surprise. ‘ Get up at once, Starkey, and go and tell some one to 
open the door for me, if you are unable to do so yourself.” 

“The Lord have mercy on us—do the sea give up the dead ? 
as the parson told us last Sunday in church,” muttered the 
steward, his face turning ghastly, and his teeth chattering like 
one in an ague fit. 

“Pray get up, Starkey,” said Mrs. Lindford, seeing that the 
old man was really frightened at the sight of her, “ I am alive, as 
you can see—although I am in danger of being drowned in this 
ilrenching shower, so, unless you have quite lost your senses, get 
up and go into the house and tell your wife to open the door.” 

“The Lord bless and keep us! ’tis passing strange: here’s Mrs. 
Burton, too. Why, you must have been like Jonah in the whale’s 
helly, as the parson told me about, not— -—” 

*“ Here, get up, you old dotard!” cried Burton, losing patience 
and giving him a vigorous pull. “I’ve no mind to stand here in 
the pelting rain; you see well enough I’m no ghost, so none of 
your shams! There are some, I dare say, would be glad if the 
dear young mistress here was a ghost; but you see she is not a 
ghost, and don’t mean to be yet awhile, till she has made some of 
you repent for making up this wicked tale. So now if you don’t 
go and open the door at once I'll just try if I cannot make 
you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Burton, is it really you? the Lord bless and——” 

“Go along this instant and open the door,” cried Burton, 
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giving him a push, to enforce her orders and cut short his 
questioning. 

The old man hobbled away, as fast as his trembling limbs 
could carry him ; muttering his oft repeated prayers for the “ Lord 
to bless and keep him!” the while. He did not even now feel 
quite certain that he was not obeying the behests of a spectre, 
that would vanish before he had time to fulfil the command the 
ghostly lips had given him. 

“They’ve come back from the deep sea, Caleb,” said Mrs. 
Starkey, so firmly convinced was she that both mistress and maid 
had been drowned months ago, when her husband returned, 
trembling in every limb, after his interview with what he feared 
was the dead. 

“ But it is the young mistress, leastways she can speak,” said 
Caleb, half convinced ske was alive. “Lord bless and help us, do 
you hear that knock again? Patty,” to the servant, “go and 
open the door, girl !” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear! no mortal hand never knocked like that!” 
cried Mrs. Starkey, wiping the drops of cold perspiration from her 
forehead—“ better not let them in, Caleb, it’s awful ! ” 

“ There they go again!” cried the old man, putting his hands 


to his ears. “Did ever one hear such a din ?—it makes my hair 
stand on end with fright—can it be ghosts in broad daylight ?” 


“ Well, I never done no harm to nobody, and I aren’t afraid of 
ghosts—I’ll jest say me prayers, and open the door,” said stout 
little Patty, the maid, and away she ran to let in the dreaded 
visitants. 

“ Well, I am glad to find you are not all gone crazy!’ 
Burton, quite angry ; “do I look like a ghost, girl?” 

“ No, ma’am, ler st ways I s’pose you don’t,” answered the simple 
country maid, dropping a curtsey to the tall, stately looking lady, 
who now entered the hall. 

“ That’s your mistress,” said Burton, severely ; “how dare you 
keep her waiting at the door all this time.” 

The little maid looked quite abashed, and curtsied more deeply 
than before. 

By this time the old steward had gained courage to come into 
the hall, and being at length convinced that it was his young mis- 
tress, he began to ask pardon for his foolish behaviour and at once 
conducted her into the drawing-room, where, fortunately, a fire had 
been lit that day to air it. 

Searcely had Mrs. Lindford taken a seat by the warm hearth, 
than the housekeeper entered quite in a fluster. “Is it really you, 
ma’am ?” she cried, with a sort of awe-struck wonder in her coun- 
tenance. “We all believed you was dead, ever so long ago!” 
and then she burst into tears, in a nervous sort of way, thus 
showing how much she had been frightened by her mistress’s un- 
expected appearance. 


> cried 
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“ Well, I am thankful to say I am still alive ; although I find it 
most sad to return to the dear old home, and miss the one who 
welcomed me so lovingly in times past,” said Irene, taking Mrs. 
Starkey’s hand and asking after her health. 

*“ Thank you, ma’am, I am not quite well, never have been since 
my dear mistress died ;” replied the housekeeper, weeping 
afresh. 

Irene wept also. “I only heard the melancholy tidings an hour 
ago, you must tell me about it, when I am a little better able to 
listen,” she said, unable to restrain her emotion. 

** Well, thank God I see you alive and in health, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Starkey, wiping her eyes; “ but really, Mrs. Burton do look 
that ill, I took her for her ghost.” 

“T want to know who told you I was a ghost ? ” asked Burton, 
sharply. 

The housekeeper gave a start, then she said, apologetically, 

“You see we read it in the 7imes.” 

“ Yes, read it in the 7imes, with our own eyes,” put in Mr. 
Starkey, in a shaking voice ; when he remembered that incident, 
he began to fear once more that he was in the presence of the 
spirits of the departed dead. “Sure enough,” he continued, “ we 
saw it with our own eyes, and I said at the time, ‘the Lord bless 
and keep us: here’s mistress and the precious baby and poor Burton 
gone down in the midst of the sea, like Pharaoh and his hests ’— 
so if you be really alive, ’tis a wonderful miracle—wonderful ! ” 

“Yes, *tis wonderful !” chimed in his wife. “I shall never forget 
how I took in that paper to my dear mistress as usual, and in five 
minutes afterwards, when I went in to wait on her, I found her in 
a fit, with her hand resting on the fatal paragraph, which stated 
that the mail boat had gone down, with all on board.” 

“Master put that news into the paper, depend upon it, ma’am,” 
said Burton, in a stage whisper. 

“We had the paper days afore master came home,” answered 
old Starkey, who overheard her; “ it was that news which made 
the doctor telegraph at once for master, because he never had any 
hope that mistress would recover from the first.” 

**T knew it was all master’s doings from the first!” interjected 
Burton ; “that accounts for all my letters never being answered. 
He knew we were not dead, if no one else did, except he hoped 
the fever would carry us off in a foreign land!” 

“Did you keep the newspaper in which you say you saw an 
account of my death by drowning?” asked Mrs. Lindford, quite 
lost in astonishment at what she now heard for the first time. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” answered husband and wife in a breath; 
and then Mrs. Starkey hastened away to fetch the carefully hoarded 
paper which contained the account of a family catastrophe. 

“T am afraid I understand why we remained neglected in 
Lucerne now,” said Irene, in much distress, after she had perused 
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that unfortunate paragraph that proved so fatal to her second 
mother. “ You remember that the mail packet in which we were 
to have crossed the Channel was lost, and all on board perished, 
do you not, Burton? But how it comes to pass that my name 
appears in the list of passengers on board when the boat went 
down, I can’t imagine.” 

“ Master put that in, you may depend on it,” reiterated Burton. 

“JT have no doubt you were very much frightened on seeing me 
to-day, after believing me amongst the dead,” said Mrs. Lindford, 
turning towards old Starkey and his wife; “but tell me, what 
said your master on learning that his wife and child were 
drowned ?” 

“Well, you see, ma’am, master was so cut up on finding his 
respected mother dead when he arrived home, that he scarce 
spoke a word to anyone; he shut himself up all the time he was 
here, and wouldn’t even see the parson when he called. And 
directly after the funeral he left for London, and we have not seen 
master since.” 

It was on Irene’s lips to ask for the children, but her proud, 
sensitive heart shrank back from owning to knowing less than 
they did about her own child, and appearing in the eyes of her 
servants as a wife and a mother, whom her husband ceased to 
honour, or even entrust with the care of her own offspring. 

Mrs. Starkey, however, came to her relief by asking for the baby, 
and the dear, sweet young ladies. 

“The baby is quite well,” answered Burton, “ you may expect 
to see him here in a few days with his French nurse, and then we 
shall stay here till master comes back.” 

“Oh, in that case I had better get you some dinner, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Starkey, in a constrained tone, that made Irene feel her 
deserted position keenly. She almost dreaded to give orders in 
her husband’s house, lest she should encounter the humiliation of 
finding them disobeyed. 

Burton, however, who had proved a faithful servant since her 
sincere repentance for the mischief she had done, let Mrs. Starkey 
understand that her mistress wished to be alone, and this hint was 
quickly acted on by both Starkey and his wife. They wanted to 
talk the matter over between themselves, as they were rather at a 
loss how to act under such unlooked for circumstances as finding 
their dead mistress come to life again. 

Once free from the observation of the domestics, Irene gave way 
to her grief. The news that her second mother was no more had 
not come to her quite unexpectedly; she had dreaded to hear 
some such tiding ever since her return to England, but now when 
brought face to face with the mournful reality, sorrow for the dead 
overcame for the time all thought of everything besides. 

She was still bathed in tears when Burton approached her to 
ask ifshe intended to remain at the Grange overnight. 
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Mrs. Lindford hesitated—when she ventured to say that if she 
might advise she would say that it would be better to stay till 
morning, as no doubt over supper the Starkeys would tell her 
all they knew about their master’s movements. 

This was what her mistress did wish to know, but she shrank 
from questioning them herself, and thanked Burton with a grateful 
look for the suggestion. 


CuarTrer XXXII. 


*“ AND so master knew you wasn’t drowned, Mrs. Burton,” re- 
marked Starkey, with a peculiar expression of countenance. “Can 
you explain the reason for it all?” 

“ Well, the reason is his own wicked bad heart,” replied Burton, 
warmly, “ And, as it’s no use to keep the matter a secret any longer, 
why, master took the children away quite unknown to his poor 
young wife, and shut up the house in town because he wouldn't 
provide a home for her.” 

“ Well, mind you, I don’t know that master has a bad heart,” 
said Mrs. Starkey, “there must have been faults on both sides ; 
but I know that Mr. Robert, as a young gentleman, had the most 
obstinate will I ever came across, and if he means to throw his 
wife over, he will do it in spite of all the law of the land. You 
see this is between ourselves, Mrs. Burton; but I never heard 
him mention either wife, or child, all the time he was here; and 
he was that gloomy and distant I didn’t dare ask a question 
about them ; and as he never entered the house after my poor dear 
mistress’s funeral we didn’t know in the least what he’d do next, 
until his man of business came down and dismissed all the servants 
except Starkey and me, telling us at the same time that we must 
hold ourselves ready to go at any hour, as Mr. Lindford meant 
to sell Walton Grange and leave England as soon as ever his 
affairs were settled.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, that I hope mistress will be able to stop 
his little game,” said Burton, grimly. “ Possession is nine points of 
the law, so I’ve heard: and I hope mistress will keep possession 
of this place till master comes in person to put her out. And oh, 
wouldn’t I like to see him try and do it, when I’m by,” added 
Burton, clenching her fists, and hitting at some imaginary 
adversary. 

And then she told her fellow servants, as they sat over the well- 
laid supper table, of all they had suffered in what she called 
“furren parts,” until Mrs. Starkey was obliged to dry her eyes in 
her clean white apron ; and old Starkey declared his blood was all 
of a creep as he listened. 

“We never saw any letters from you, Mrs. Burton, come to the 
house,” he said; “ but there is P 
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“ No doubt as they never arrived!” cried his wife, cutting him 
short, and giving his shins a warning kick under the table, that 
made him turn purple in the face with pain. “You see,” she 
went on, after having silenced her husband, “we don’t know, 
that master ever heard you was alive, after he saw the account, 
of you all being drowned; so perhaps when he knows that 
paragraph in the papers wasn’t true, he will come cn here, and 
things may all come right in the end.” She began to see how 
hostile Burton was to their master, and as she rather favoured 
his cause than that of her young mistress, she came to the wise 
conclusion it would be better not to be too communicative to Mrs. 
Lindford’s avowed partisan. 

Mrs. Starkey had been maid and housekeeper to the late Mrs. 
Lindford for over twenty years, she was therefore well aware that 
her young master’s wife first entered the family as governess ; and 
with the prejudice of her class, she considered he had married 
beneath him, and prophesied from tbe first that the marriage 
would turn out to be an unhappy one. Like most people who are 
fond of foretelling evil, she was delighted to find her prophecy 
fulfilled, no matter how much suffering the fulfilment brought 
with it: and it must be owned that Mrs. Starkey prided herself 
not a little in the correctness of her own predictions. 

Had she not seen it all from the beginning? She knew well 
enough the young master would soon tire of the governess’s 
handsome face, and then, woe betide the ill-matched pair. 

Mrs. Starkey knew, as she herself took care to inform her 
husband when Burton retired for the night, on which side their 
bread was buttered, and therefore they had best not say too much. 
“] was afraid you were going to let out about them letters bearing 
a foreign postmark which came for master after he left ; we got 
no orders where to send him his letters, so I let them remain on 
his library table, he might look in on the old place any day, as far 
as we know.” 

“But they might be important,” ventured Caleb, timidly—he 
always stood in great dread of his wife, who was some ten years 
younger than himself—“ they might be important,” he repeated. 
‘““Hadn’t I better forward them at once to master’s agent in 
town ?” 

“Well, no,” said his wife, reflectively; “better do our plain 
duty, and not mix ourselves up in this matter. There’s more 
behind the scenes than we know about, depend on it, Caleb; 
master didn’t leave her for nothing, it’s my opinion ’tis mostly 
her own fault ; she had no business to entice master into marrying 
her, it’s just like a judgment on her; that’s what I think of the 
whole affair.” 

“ Still, *tis hard on the poor young lady,” replied Caleb, rather 
stoutly for him ; “and ’tis strange, too, what has become of the 
children. If I didn’t know master as well as I do I should be 
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afraid he’d been acting that little story of the babies in the wood 
over again, with his own flesh and blood!” 

“Go along, Caleb, you make me creep!” cried his wife, sharply. 
“T never hear such grim conceits from anyone but you. Any- 
how, as I said before, family secrets are none of our business, 
although I'd willingly give a year’s wages to know what has 
become of dear Miss Rena, as our dear mistress loved her like the 
apple of her eye; that child was a lady every inch of her, and 
that’s more than one can say of her stepmother, or the children 
either, as far as I know.” 

“ Still they are master’s children all the same, and didn’t ought 
to want for anything,” persisted Caleb, hurt at this display of his 
wife’s want of womanly feeling. 

“Did I say they ought ?” she retorted; “I only said this affair 
wasn’t none of our business. Nobody ever got a lift in the world 
through interfering between man and wife ; and, as far as I know 
of service, a still tongue is better than the wisdom of Solomon ; 
hear all and say nothing is my motto, and I’ve always found that 
silence is golden. 

And as Caleb well knew that his wife was working herself into 
a passion, whenever she began to quote proverbs and mottoes, he, 
too, thought silence wiser than speech, and smoked on in silence 
till bed-time. 

Spite of her time-saving worldly wisdom, however, she did her 
best to make her mistress’s short stay as comfortable as possible ; 
she aired the best bed-chamber, and provided every dainty for the 
table at her command, but in her heart she neither loved nor 
pitied the deserted young wife. 

Had Irene felt this she would have scorned the woman’s pity 
‘tis true, but the bitter humiliation to her proud spirit lay on 
being in her husband’s house on the sufferance of the domestics. 
To find herself deserted, and her child disowned was in itself 
heart-wounding enough to bear, but to feel conscious that her 
dependants knew it also, was to add humiliation to her bitter 
grief, indeed, words fail to convey any idea of the pangs her 
wounded spirit suffered when she felt thus humbled in the sight 
of her inferiors. She saw that it was no longer possible to conceal 
her position from her servants and consequently from the world. 

There was but one line of conduct open to her, and that was to 
remain at Walton Grange until she heard from her husband. With 
this view she determined to go at once to London and see Mr. 
Lindford’s agent. In any case, she thought, if I refuse to give up 
possession, he must write to inform his employer, and that will 
bring about some result. She was so ignorant of the law, that she 
knew not what other steps to take, to enforce her rights. 

It was a great disappointment to her to find the place in such a 
dilapidated condition, but she believed when it was known who 
she was, that things might soon be brought into a better state of 
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repair, for the morning before she left for town, she informed 
the steward of her intentions, and desired him to see after the 
necessary repairs at once. 

Old Starkey had learnt a lesson from his wife before he went 
into his young mistress’s presence ; and that was, “ hear all, and 
say nothing, C Caleb.” So he listened in respectful silence, only 
answering yes, or no, as the case demanded, although he informed 
his wife afterwards, that he was nigh letting out about them 
foreign letters, which had haunted him all through the past night. 

“When I have seen the agent, Burton,” said Mrs. Lindford, as 
they neared London, “ you shall go on to Dover, and fetch baby 
and nurse. I did not like this stranger to witness my reception at 
Walton Grange, as I feared my husband might be living there, 
and if his mother were dead he might refuse me admittance ; but 
now I hope I shall be able to reside there in peace until we come 
to an understanding.” 

“ Well, ma’am, the most dreadful part of it all is, to go away and 
leave you without one word of explanation,” said Burton. “ Master 
knows you are alive fast enough, else what is become of all 
the letters we sent home ?—I don’t think the Starkeys would dare 
keep back the letters ; still, 1 wouldn’t trust them too far.” 

“They can have no interest in keeping me apart from my hus- 
band,” answered her unsuspecting mistress; “time, I trust, will 
set all things right.” 

“You will be in possession of Walton Grange, anyhow,” 
answered Burton; “ and master cannot keep up the farce of your 
being drowned, when everybody in Walton knows you by sight, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Lindford found the agent a sharp, business-looking man. 
He listened to her quietly when she stated her intention of occu- 
pying Walton Grange, and her wish that the property should not 
be considered in the market any longer, either to be let or sold. 

“Have I the honour of addressing Mrs. Robert Lindford ?” he 
asked, with an air of surprise. 

She bowed her head i in the affirmative. It galled her sensitive 
spirit to have to proclaim herself a deserted wife in the face of 
the world. 

“ Well, in that case I wonder that you are not aware that the 
property is already sold, and that the present owner intends 
taking up his residence there shortly.” 

“Sold!” she echoed, involuntarily, turning white even to the 
lips. “ You cannot mean to tell me that Walton Grange is sold ?” 

“Well, madam, since it appears to pain you so much to know 
it, regret to say that the estate was sold fully a inonth ago, and 
that everything was signed and settled for before Mr. Lindford 
left for New Zealand ; so that the question of sale or possession 
cannot possibly be disputed now.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell us who bought the estate, 
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sir?” asked Burton, fully believing that this was some device on 
her master’s part to turn her mistress out of the Grange. 

“Oh, as to that, the purchase is no secret,” said the agent, 
carelessly, rising to show that he considered the interview at an 
end ; “ you will soon find Berryman, the rich banker, in residence 
at Walton Grange.” 

Mrs. Lindford rose to depart, but her limbs refused to support 
her, and leaning heavily on Burton’s arm, she staggered rather 
than walked out of the agent’s office. 


(To be continued.) 








THE NORTH FARM: NOW. 


bY J. E. PANTON,. 


Now: for it does not do to think of it as then. 

Then it was quite a different place; albeit not one inch of 
ground has altered, and but few trees have fallen since those days ; 
fifteen long years ago when we saw it first. Yet perhaps it is as 
well, ere painting the picture as it is to-day, to pause for a mo- 
ment, and raise the soft grey veil that hides the semblance of those 
dead hours, when all seemed joyous enough, and we were all too 
oblivious of the presence of the tiny rift within the lute, that, 
like that in the poem, has widened until the music is indeed mute 
and mute for ever. 

How could we perceive it when from every window streamed 
the hospitable gleam of light that, brightened by the warm crimson 
blind through which it came, seemed to say to us: hurry, hurry 
out of the wild January storm into the quiet haven of rest and 
peace on which I am now shining! 

And what a night it was! The tiny station where we got out, 
stiffened and wearied with our five hours’ journey from town, seemed 
to shake and shiver as the great north wind tore up the valley 
and threw itself in all its fury on the building that is but an atom 
of a wooden structure. Great swishes of rain swept past us, and 
we were in despair, until a cheery voice called to us through the 
darkness, and disclosed the whereabouts of our host, who was 
buried out of the storm in surely the queerest vehicle ever invented 
by man, and that seemed like a cart with a head on, in which we 
sat sideways, and which was driven through the window at the 
extreme end. 

Intothis we got, and then plunged down head first, as it seemed, 
into the black night. The wind howled and raved, and the rain 
pelted down on our carriage roof, sounding like a perpetual shower 
of peas falling from the loose grasp of a child. We bumped over 
stones and rattled round corners, and seemed to undergo various and 
many imminent escapes of suddendeath: and all this time our host 
talked gaily, expounding to us his plans for our amusement, and 
confiding to us, with a jolly chuckle, his wife’s mental agonies and 
perplexities as to what she should possibly do with “company from 
London,” and the Squire coming the very next day, dear, dear ! to 
shoot the home coverts. 
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We drew ourselves up (and then we were not very high) and 
thought ourselves equal to any amount of squires, pensively won- 
dering, too, what the squire would say to our gun, the first we had 
been trusted with by the way,and which we had carefully carried 
with the tenderest care from Waterloo Station until the present 
moment, and which was pronounced by all who had seen it the 
very best specimen of a weapon that surely was ever possessed by 
youth. And that drew forth from our uncle along ac count, given to 
us as he held the gun and gazed at it, spectacles on nose, ‘and head 
on one side, of how he used to go shooting, making his prepara- 
tions himself, punching out wads out of old hats, and getting 
gunpowder and shot-belt ready, and starting as soon as the sun 
was up, with his dogs and one man; walking miles through dank 
turnips, and then through blazing hot stubble fields, returning to 
eat his brace of birds at a six o’clock dinner, and then sleeping 
_ like a top in his armchair only roused to read prayers and tumble 

into bed, rising again at early dawn, to carry on the same process 
as long as the shooting season lasted. ; 

“That was sport,” said he ; “now’tis very different, but the world 
goes too fast) now-a-days, and there is no time for anything. 
Even when you youngsters go shooting you are all too lazy to find 
your birds, but require them brought to you. I’ve no patience 
with such ways: not I.’ 

As we heard what the Squire generally did from our hostess, 
we felt constrained to believe that for once old folks knew more 
than we young ones,and that our uncle was right. Yet we looked 
forward to the morrow, and, ere we went to rest, flattened our 
faces against the many paned window, and wondered what we 
should see outside it when the dawn came and the darkness fied 
away. 

Surely never was there such a room, or such a heavenly place 
for perfect slumber: not dead, heavy sleep, mind you ; that is not 
in the least perfect ; but a warm, genial, tired feeling ; when we 
were just conscious that outside the wind raved through creaking 
trees, and that rain flung itself wildly agamst the window, that 
later on we dreamed of lavender and rose-leaves and a slow: walk 
in an August garden, and then once more we heard life had 
begun again, a cart creaked away down the lane; carters called 
to their horses, and presently, we heard the curious sound of the 
handle of the pump, and the ring of the pail on the stone-paved 
yard; then.came the voices of children: a gleam of sunshine told 
us it was late, and the robins singing down in the garden seemed 
to call us to arise and make the most of our time in the heart of 
the sweet, pure distant country. 

Naturally the great event of that day was the visit of the Squire, 
who was much more like a squire in a book than any real living 
man: strange enough stories were told of him to be sure: farmers 
who had pretty daughters never allowed them to be at home when 
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the Squire was coming, for his character was as bad as his language, 
and that was of the good old-fashioned kind, and instead of the 
adjectives that are lawful, was seasoned by wild, strange words, that 
were heard all over the farm should things be not quite as he 
liked them at the moment. He was a thoroughly typical specimen 
of a thoroughly bad landlord, and in those days used his shooting 
solely as a means of ascertaining what improvements were done on 
the land in each place he went to; if the land did not satisfy him 
the tenant had notice to quit, and if all were in order, gates up, 
and the land yielding its utmost, owing to the expenditure of the 
farmer’s time and money, up would go the rent, and the farmer 
must either be prepared to pay or go. 

No wonder our pretty, smiling, agitated hostess quivered when 
she heard what was expected ; no wonder we shared her indignation 
at having to prepare her cosy rooms for an incursion that would 
result in either raised rent, or a fiercely expressed reprimand to 
get ready a meal that would be eaten to the accompaniment of 
great oaths, that would send the servant-maid shaking from the 
room ; and to a coarse volley of chaff directed at his host, who could 
afford such luxuries as were put before him, and yet objected to a 
slight rise in the rent. 

It was a curious experience for a Londoner! Neither our host 
nor ourselves was expected to shoot; nay, indeed, we were not 
allowed. We could walk with the shooters if we wished, and 
our host was obliged to do so, or would be ordered to, in terms 
more offensive than can be imagined in a free country, while the 
birds, fed on the farmer’s corn, and the rabbits, the curse of the 
country, fell before the guns, and were carefully counted and taken 
away, with perhaps a brace of pheasants and a couple of rabbits 
thrown on the yard pavement at the farmer’s feet, just as the dogeart 
drove away. Then the returning to a so-called luncheon was surely 
another martyrdom. The coming in at five o’clock, when ordinary 
people had theirs at one; the muddy boots on the tidy green carpet, 
that had been down something like twenty years, and that must last 
as long as a carpet was necessary ; the agitated creature, the Squire’s 
toady, who was divided between his fear of the Squire’s anger 
and a still more abject dread of catching cold, and who would make 
hurried excursions in search of the hostess, to procure dry stock- 
ings, and to see that his hat remained warming in front ofa fire, from 
the moment it left his head until he required it on leaving; the 
smoke all over the house, and at last the tipsy keepers and beaters 
to get rid of, and satisfy, before any peace was allowed to enter into 
the desecrated home. All these things made us thankful indeed, 
that the Squire only shot the coverts once during the entire season, 
and that all the rest of the year the birds might go free, only 
coming to grief occasionally when a poacher passed their way, or 
the keeper was ordered to shoot a few brace for the Squire’s 
table. 
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It is pleasanter to turn from this recollection, to the drive to 
the meet across the meadows, when the frost gave suddenly, and 
the river crept up the lane and entered the low “ four-wheel ” 
as we went: the cheery greetings, the magnificent view as we 
waited for the master on the site of the eld Roman camp, sur- 
rounded by its three rings or walls, and a couple of deep ditches, 
and crowned by the clump of fir trees, in which the wind never 
ceased moaning softly; the great white fleecy clouds rushing 
along over a pale blue sky, the sight of the men ploughing a little 
way off, taking no notice of anything save the straightness of the 
furrows and the movements of their horses; and then as the 
hounds went away, the rapid drive across down-land, and through 
fields, cutting off corners, and coming into a lane, where we 
waited in lonely silence, listening to the gurgle of a wee brook, the 
busy wind among the hedges, the wakening of the bird world, and 
the distant sounds of the hunt. 

These had grown distant indeed: when suddenly, out of the 
copse to the left, the hunted creature crept: our host started up 
to give the view-halloo, but something stopped us: the eye looked 
so appealing, the movement was so abject, that we silently 
regarded each other and said not a word: while, as if interpreting 
our very thoughts, the fox crept under our “four-wheel,” and lay 
low there, panting hard. 

Was it a lie, when a red-coated stranger bursting through the 
brushwood, and asking had we seen the fox, we merely shook our 
heads and turned the subject? well, lie or not, we did it, and 
remained where we were until sounds told us of the finding of 
another victim, at whose death we assisted nobly a little later on 
in the day. 

How our conduct was regarded by our hostess we knew not; for 
she was too gentle to do aught save point speechlessly to her 
poultry-yard, where the next morning lay the headless corses of 
sundry turkeys and noble motherly hens, who had fallen in the 
night-time into the mischievous clutches of perhaps the very fox 
we had so foolishly saved, and who had only mangled the poor 
creatures, as it was too late in the year for him to carry off more 
than he wanted at the moment, that being reserved for the time 
when a large and hungry family requires support, and for the 
which he forages ruthlessly, taking turkeys from the nest, and 
ducks and hens or chicken, in fact just whatever fall into his way 
tirst. 

Then the year creeps on: each season embellished with a most 
appropriate picture. A mile away from any other habitation, 
the farm was a village in microcosm, a tiny kingdom with our host 
as a king: a king uncrowned then, but now talked of with bated 
breath as the good man, whose first thoughts were for his men, 
and his second for the land, and his last for himself, and who 
could not rest, where the cottages, the landlord’s property, mark 
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you, were unfit to house the men who worked for him. Then, too, 
his passionate attachment to the land was in itself remarkable. 

It was joy to him to plan for the welfare of each field, as if it 
were some separate and well-loved child: and each season of the 
year brought to him subjects for thought and lovely suggestions, 
given out to us at times, and telling their own story of the silent 
poet, with whom we were for a time permitted to dwell. 

He it was who taught us to watch the gentle travelling of the 
cloud-shadows over the sw peat downs ; to see the soft flush in the 
trees that told of spring ; to joy in the tender different tints of the 
distant copses; to note the divers ways and habits of the creatures and 
birds ; to tell from the shades of green in the distant fields, which 
held barley or wheat or swedes or turnips, laughing at us until we 
overcame our ignorance and became as wise as ever he was in time. 

Winter scenes rise up before us, when all is white and silvery 
and we follow up the tiny half-frozen stream with him in search 
of duck and teal; evenings when we crouched in a furze bush, 
clad in curious gray night raiment, holding the dog back until the 
last line of yellow light got entangled i in the rushes, and the whirr 
of the snipe told us to look out, because “ flight” had in trath 
began. 


Spring scenes, when it was joy enough to know we were alive, 
and that summer was really coming, when we found every flower 


again, even to the white violets in the lane, and the wonderful 
golden lent lilies in the copse, among the wan anemones and 
yellow primroses: when the lane was full of mysterious soft 
amber-coloured stuff we called sago pudding, and that in time 
gave place to myriads of tadpoles, that we never could resist 
disturbing, even when we were in our Sunday clothes, and march- 
ing religiously to church: and when the hedges were white with 
blackthorn, or flushing with velvet palms, that somehow or other 
always look pink in the distance, although they are yellow 
enough close to. The meadows were crowded then by cowslips and 
cuckoo blooms, and great marsh marigolds glittered in the sun- 
shine in the “lakes,” as we called the ditches dug for draining 
purposes; and the village children looked on angrily while the 
big iron roller went to and fro over them, marking them out in 
- broad ribands of pale and dark green that crushed the flowers 
down, and made it apparent that these favourite play-places were 
“laid up” for hay, and were therefore no longer open to all who 
liked to walk them. Summer and autumn have all such golden 
memories, memories of drowsy Sundays, when the hot walk to 
church behind the servants was enlivened by our hostess’ strictures 
on the gorgeousness of the broad embroidery-trimmed petticoats 
of the damsels, or “ maidens” as we always termed them. When 
we used the afternoons to wander about with our host, becoming 
learned in this or that farming operation, and seeing with his 
eyes deep down into nature’s very heart, it all seemed so safe, 
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so lasting ; it was so certainly a place where change never came— 
never could come, that we were not heartbroken when, the har- 
vest supper over in the great hot barn, lighted by a yellow horn, 
that rose suddenly over the top of the fir clump in Lowood, we 
realised that our stay at the North Farm was over, and that we 
must go. We had obtained all we came for; health and an 
intimate knowledge of country life: and we were young and 
eager to begin life once more for ourselves. Besides,-we could 
return at almost any time: and so good-bye. Ah me, it was a 
long good-bye, and more than fifteen years had passed before we 
came again, and entered those once all familiar, all hospitable 
portals. 

It was an eerie sensation, and one experienced always, we take 
it, by those who come back on a very familiar occasion to a very 
familiar spot, and makes one see no one person who is really 
there: but the forms and faces of those who once were component 
parts of the place, and who appear round corners suddenly, and 
vanish as we come up to them, eager to speak and to be spoken 
to. 

We knew where to find our good kind host. He had not gone 
away but lay very still and quiet, under the tree in the church- 
yard, where the snowdrops are like an angel’s wing covering God’s 
acre in the early sunshine; and as we stood beside his grave, his 
widow, with her hand in ours, we could not speak because we knew 
he had gone away from us far too early in the day, and had fallen 
because the fight was too much for him to wage alone. 

But his work should remain, we thought: and so turned away 
while the cuckoo mocked us with his monotonous call from the 
newly-budding sycamore tree, and went on up the lane to visit the 
shepherd in the cottage we knew so well. But what a change was 
there: the cottages were all fallen down, and a little farther on 
three were standing, windows battered in, roofs in in places, and 
only one inhabited as it was wont to be, and the dweller therein 
remembered us and came out trembling on his sticks, a young 
man too, as men should go, at fifty-five, yet too infirm to work: 
and only anxious that this miserable shelter should be his until 
he follows his dear old master to the churchyard. 

We sat down and looked around us : how familiar it all was, yet 
how ghastly: over there, the shepherd lived, and we could just 
see the traces of the path from his cottage to the lambing-yard, now 
all broken down and used for hay, a scanty crop of which had 
been gathered off the arable land, and sold to a neighbouring 
shopkeeper, waiting his convenience there until he chose to fetch it 
away: yonder, too, once lived well-known labourers; the little 
conveniences put up for them by our host falling bit by bit into 
decay: or taken by passers-by as the spirit moved them, for there 
were none left toprevent: the tidy garden, going back into a wilder- 
ness, and the place where the bee-hives stood, and where we helped 
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Betsey Smith to tie crape on the hives when her mother died, as 
a polite intimation to them of the family bereavement, was 
thick with nettles, and defied our attempts to pass into the field in 
the old accustomed way. 

Indeed, the whole place was full of heart-breaks: the cottages 
were all like this, all the men had gone “ up country,” all the girls 
had gone away to service and only old Cherritt was left, to talk 
over old times and tell us how the place had fallen into decay ; one 
after the other, farmers had tried but failed, owing to wet seasons 
and the Squire’s rent ; how the Squire had tried farming it himself, 
but had only cursed the times and the independence of men who 
would no longer slave themselves to death for him to have his 
rent and to die finally worsted in the struggle, their capital sunk 
in the land, and only a pittance left for the wife who had fought 
the battle side by side with her husband. 

And she stood beside us there in the old house porch, and we 
thought over the past, and even smiled at all the pictures we re- 
membered so well: the gate was gone in truth, but there was the 
sty left, where old Billy the pig lived, and eat every chicken that 
crept into his warm straw bed; and as long as the sty remained, 
we should recollect how he roused himself, and tried to get over 
the gate after some especially fat duckling, and only succeeded in 
hanging himself on the top-most bar, where he was suspended, 
squealing, while we all laughed too much to help him either back- 
ward or forward. 

The long row of sycamore trees was still standing, but no bees 
came there now, as they used to when the flowers were out 
below the leaves, and made such a noise the while, that the 
whole place was in a regular “charm” as they say in those parts: 
and the slope after slope of lovely fields, where once corn waved in 
the soft. wind, and where our host waged perpetual war with the 
yellow “ charlock,” have gone back to a rough sort of grass that 
it will take months to eradicate; and months more before any- 
thing can be grown again there. 

But the very sight of them reminds us of our host’s cheery 
patience and his many difficulties, and how once, when he had thought 
he had beaten that yellow fiend, and he had come in rejoicing and 
rubbing his hands to think of his enemy’s defeat, he arose next 
morning, to find a soft rain had fallen, which had brought it all up 
again as thick as ever, and “I do believe,” he said, laughing then, 
even if ruefully, “that if I dug up a spade full of earth from the 
bottom of a well, and flung it abroad, the stuff would spring even 
out of that as strong as ever it did.” 

Every door is off in the stables, the corners of which are as if 
bitten off, and the house is desolate : it is impossible to believe it 
the same in which we had so many happy hours: but that it is is 
shown by the very hole in the wall, where one night we saw a rat’s 
eyes regarding us, while we were playing whist; and by the 
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crooked stairs, where once we found a governess who was a martyr 
to neuralgia and stupified herself with laudanum until she fell 
about “all over the place” and frightened us dreadfully for fear 
she was having fits. 

Desolate, dreary and terrible as is the destruction of the farm, 
we find it too full of remembrances of good times to be really as 
disappointing as it was at first ; there is no life about it, no trim 
neatness, no fine cultivation, yet the past has so much power, 
that the present has much ado to keep itself before us. 

Still when we turn away, we realise the difference terribly, and 
know how bad all this is for the village and for the labourers who 
are fast. being exterminated from these parts, and we pause again 
by old Cherritt who wants us and is waiting for us at his cottage 
door, to show us how nice the cottages could be made if only the 
farm were once more let. 

We go to him up three stone steps, worn pathetically thin by 
the feet of many generations of labourers, silent martyrs, who have 
never realised their martyrdom, happily enough, and who only 
dread two things, change and the workhouse ; and we go into the 
cottages once more, while the old fellow discourses on_ his 
rheumatism which is aggravated by heat, and for which he has 
a humble prescription to give us, consisting of half an eggceup full 
of benzoline oil, poured slowly, as he expresses it, into his hips, and 
when we suggest that a cottage where the windows are glazed, 
and where the water doesn’t climb up the steps into the floor 
would be a better prescription for it after all; he declares the water 
is beautiful water, and it would kill him to leave the cottage 
where he was born; a tiny atom of a baby, for which it would 
seem the world had small use; and that the world has treated 
very hardly ever since. 

The soft spring twilight begins to fall on the downs, and the 
thrush sings loudly in the tree over the grave, a sad wind moans 
across the river, and silence glides over the landscape with her 
hand on her lips. An inexpressibly sad feeling seizes us; we 
realise that the Italian poet was right when he told us that 
“Spring restored all things—save our dead, and our youth,” yet 
we cannot help thinking that we find both, aye even if only a pale 
reflex of either, in the desolate, lonely place that is the North 
Farm now. 
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A ROMANTIC BETROTHAL: 


A SKETCH OF A PAST GENERATION. 


LUKE WHELAN was what is known in the Green Isle as a “ sthrong” 
farmer. He farmed about two hundred acres of good land, paid 
his rent pretty regularly, and scraped, and saved, and pinched, in 
order to give his only daughter, Brigid, a boarding-school education, 
and to place his elder son, Philip, in the ecclesiastical college at 
Maynooth. It was, and perhaps still is, one of the most ardent 
desires of the flourishing Irish agriculturist to behold his son 
blossoming into a full-blown soggarth and his daughter thumping 
a piano. 

Luke had one other son, James, who was eventuaily to succeed 
his father in the management of the farm. James troubled him- 
self little with domestic affairs, and was indeed possessed of rather 
a morose temperament. His parents never thought of consulting 
him on any subjects except the weather, the crops, or the live 
stock; and it sometimes required a good deal of tact to elicit 
from the young man his opinion as to the relative prospects of 
rain or fine weather. If a stranger had visited the Whelans, he 
would probably come away with the impression that James was a 
sort of superior “servant-man.” He seldom sat down to breakfast, 
dinner, or supper with his next-of-kin ; and when he was neither 
resting in bed nor working on the farm, he was certain to be 
abroad with his gun, for he was an ardent lover of sport and an 
acknowledged crack shot. 

At eighteen, Brigid Whelan was released from the bondage of 
the boarding-school, and being a sensible young girl and extremely 
unromantic, she settled down without a murmur under the 
paternal roof, and endeavoured to initiate herself into the mysteries 
of milking, churning, poultry and pig feeding. She went on her 
father’s jaunting car, arrayed in plumage which would cause 
pangs of envy in the breast of a prize peacock, to mass every 
Sunday ; and beyond this drive to the parish church, an occasional 
visit to a pattern or a wake, and a weekly journey to the neigh- 
bouring market town, Killogue, her existence was chiefly wrapped 
up in developing the resources of her father’s farm. 

Her brother Philip came home from Maynooth three times every 
year, namely, at Easter, Midsummer, and Christmas. He was a 
quiet, easy-going, well-built young man, whose fist closed more 
naturally and lovingly round the handle of a plough than round his 
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well-thumbed prayer-book. Like his sister, Phil Whelan was very 
unromantic, and though he would not be actually shocked to hear 
that Brigid had a sweetheart, still he would be very much alarmed 
if he discovered that the sweetheart had not in the first instance 
been selected by his father and mother. 

During one of Philip’s midsummer vacations Papa Whelan said 
one morning, as the family, not including James, sat down to their 
frugal breakfast : 

“ Brigid, me darlin’, I’m gcin’ to make a match for you wud 
young Tom Morrisey— wan of lind Jack Morrisey’s sons. You'd 
betther be talkin’ to your mo‘ther about your clothes and wan 
thing or another, in case mese!f an ould Morrisey can come to 
terms.” 

Brigid’s heart indulged in merely an apology for a flutter at her 
father’s speech. She knew the Morriseys slightly, but she could 
not call to mind which of the family it was to whom the name 
was Thomas. 

Her elder brother simply observed : 

“ Ay, *twouldn’t be a bad match at all for you, Brigid, for ould 
Morrisey is as rich as Croesus, by all accounts. I'll be getting orders 
next Easter, and,” with a feeble smile, “I'd like to make my 
maiden effort at matrimony on one of my own family.” 

After breakfast Luke Whelan put on his Sunday best, took a 
stout, blackthorn from the chimney corner, and disappeared down 
the Whelan boreen, accompanied by the future soggarth. 

Mrs. Whelan then contided in Brigid that blind Morrisey— 
not blind Morrisey’s son, mind you—had been greatly struck 
with Brigid’s “nate figure and generally illigant appearance,” 
and had determined that his eldest’ hope should, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Whelan’s consent of course, claim her for his bride. So 
far everything had progressed satisfactorily, as the moral characters 
of the intended bride and bridegroom were unimpeachable, and 
there were no apparent reasons why the pair should not be joined 
in the bonds of holy matrimony ; in fact, the only question now, 
was a question of marriage settlements. 

Luke Whelan an4l Philip returned in the afternoon, looking 
not altogether happy, and after some hours silence—hours 
occupied by the elder Whelan in interviewing his pigs, cows, and 
stacks, and by the younger Whelan in reading The Nation— 
luke entered the kitchen, and said to his helpmate: 

“Ould Morrisey and meself can’t hit it off somehow. He wants 
seven hundred pound down on the nail wud our girl, an’ I can’t 
make up my mind to go beyand six-fifty.” 

* An’ is it broke off then, Luke ?” asked Mrs. Whelan, dolefully. 

“ No, not quite, we’re to meet and thry to settle the matther at 
Mr. O’Reilly’s next Sathurday. You're to come wud us and bring 
Brigid, for ‘tis as like as not Mr. O’Reilly will make a match of it; 
‘tis a great hand he is at match-making, an’ no mistake !” 
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“Thrue for you, Luke. Divil a wan in the county is his aiqual 
at it.” . 

Mr. O’Reilly was the owner of a public-house in Killogue, much 
patronised by the farmers belonging to the same barony as the 
Whelans, and when pre-nuptial difficulties arose in the barony, he 
was invariably called upon to arbitrate. It was Mr. O’Reilly’s 
interest to see that things matrimonial were arranged satisfactorily, 
for if the intended couple belonged to “comfortable” families 
an order for a ten gallon cask of whisky, wherewith to celebrate 
the nuptials, was what sporting men term “a moral.” 

The Killogue publican was possessed of a good deal of native 
wit, and he generally contrived to set matters straight, and at the 
same time to put his clients under a load of obligation to him for 
having adjudicated so cleverly in their respective causes. 


The all-important Saturday arrived. Luke Whelan, his elder son, 
his wife, and his daughter; blind Morrisey, his son, and his wife, 
were all assembled in a private room situated over O’Reilly’s shop. 

The Morriseys seated themselves at one end of the room, the 
Whelans at the other end, and Mr. O’Reilly stood up, like a life- 
sized statue of Justice (without the scales), in the centre of the 
apartment. 

Young Tom Morrisey and Miss Whelan seemed the most un- 
concerned of the party. The former, a sheepish-looking “ boy” of 
about three-and-twenty, was wholly engrossed in an ash-plant, 
the head of which he was busily carving with a large clasp-knife ; 
Brigid, who sat next the window, divided her time between listless 
glances at the passers-by in the street below, and sips from a 
tumbler of ginger-beer, which she held in her right hand. 

“Come now, Luke,” said Mr. O’Reilly, “’tis quite easy for 
you to jump another twenty-five anyhow. Make it six-hundred- 
and-seventy-five, and I’ll go bail Jack Morrisey won’t break my 
word.” 

Each family then held a consultation in whispers, and old Jack 
Morrisey, after a few moments, said in a loud tone, 

*T wouldn’t break Mr. O’Reilly’s word for a hundred pound, let 
alone a trifle of five-and-twenty. We'll take the girl with six- 
seventy-five down.” 

Then Jack Morrisey sat down, and up and spake Luke Whelan, 
“ Begor, I wouldn’t break Mr. O’Reilly’s word for the girl’s whole 
fortune ; but to tell you the thruth, 1 couldn’t, wud convayinence 
to meself, lay me hand on the other twenty-five, unless,” he added, 
after a pause, “ Jack Morrisey will take me bill at three months 
for it.” 

“°Tis a bargain, then!” said old Morrisey, slapping his knee so 
violently that some of the ginger beer was dashed by the rever- 
beration out of Miss Whelan’s glass. 

“‘That’s right, me decant fellows,” said O'Reilly. Then, grin- 
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ning from ear to ear, he continued, “ Now, boys, let the young 
couple embrace.” 

After a little tittering from each end of the room, Brigid laid 
her tumbler on her chair, and rose blushingly ; and Tom stood 
up sheepishly, still holding the ash-plant and the knife. 

“ Arrah, lay down the stick, Tom, and do your duty by the 
girl!” said Mrs. Morrisey. ‘Tom—his cheeks now as rosy as Mr. 
O’Reilly’s nose—laid down the stick on his chair, and, closing the 
clasp knife, placed it in his pocket. 

The lovers were now about to be pushed into each other’s arms, 
when Luke Whelan cried in a loud voice : 

* Who is to pay the intherest on the bill?” 

“ You, of course,” replied Jack Morrisey. 

* Divil a bit of me ’ll do anything of the sort.” 

* Then it’s no match!” 

O’Reilly was nonplussed. The intended couple were held back 
by their respective fathers and mothers. An awful silence reigned 
in the room. At length, after a pause of fully three minutes, 
O'Reilly, who had occupied the three minutes apparently in 
making mental calculations, said : 

“Oh, hang it all! I wouldn’t see two loving hearts broken for 
a paltry six or seven shillings. I'll pay the interest out of my own 
pocket ; I will, indeed!” 

Then Hibernian admiration for such astounding generosity as 
that displayed by O’Reilly came to the front. 

“ Begor, ‘tis a rale dacent man you are!” cried both fathers, 
almost in the same breath ; and a wordy war ensued ; each parent, 
fired by the publican’s offer, being now absolutely eager to pay the 
interest. 

After a considerable amount of talk, O’Reilly suggested that 
the charges for discounting the bill should be borne conjointly by 
the Morriseys and the Whelans. 

Jack Morrisey and Luke Whelan grasped the publican’s hands 
affectionately, and, almost overcome with emotion, Luke exclaimed, 

“°Tis a fine man you are, begor it is! "Tis a great head you 
have an’ no mistake.” 

Then Brigid was enveloped in Tom’s arms, and a loud kiss 
sealed the contract. 

The parents then by tacit consent left the room, followed by 
O'Reilly and by Philip Whelan, who had not once opened his lips, 
except for the purpose of introducing occasionally a mouthful of 
weak whisky-and-water, during the entire pre-nuptial debate. 

‘The lovers for the first time were allowed to indulge in the time- 
honored custom of billing and cooing, while in O’Reilly’s shop, 
Luke Whelan was busy ordering whisky for the marriage feast. 

** And I'll make the ordher an extra gallon, me dacent fellow,” 
said Luke to O'Reilly, “ for the grand way you brought matthers 
to a head this mornin’. Here’s luck to us all!” 





A CLOWN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
By HAL LOWTHER. 


OLD PavuL HERRING was one of the funniest clowns I have seen 
during a rather lengthened experience of pantomimes. His long 
and varied career datedas far back as “ Richardson’s Booth,” where 
he was one of six clowns, and the most famous of them all. Paul's 
memory was a perfect granary of stored up theatrical grain, 
plentifully mixed with harmless “chaff.” No one enjoyed a joke, 
whether against himself or against anyone else, better than he 
did; and many a time have I heard him chuckle, in his droll, 
quiet way, at the following story: 

Paul had invited a fellow-pantomimist to dine with him one 
Sunday, and extra preparations were made in honour of the guest. 
The day arrived and Mrs. Herring had dispatched the dinner, 
which consisted of a large joint of meat and an extra compliment 
of potatoes, to the bakehouse. In order that the instructions as 
to the cooking of the feast might be properly delivered, Mrs. 
Herring herself carried it to the baker’s, and left the necessary 
orders, but her husband was to bring the repast home. In due 
time the guest arrived, and the host, at a signal from his wife, 
slipped away in order to procure thedinner. True to the instincts 
of hospitality, he resisted the temptation to loiter at his favourite 
public-house for more than just one appetising little “ go of gin,” 
and made straight for the dinner. Having obtained possession of 
the savoury dish he commenced the return journey. All went 
well. On rounding a corner he suddenly came face to face with an 
old comrade and fellow worker, whom he had not seen for years. 
Yielding to the force of habit, the comrade, in a spirit of im- 
pulsive fun, placed his hands on his hips and began waggling his 
under-jaw, after the approved fashion of pantaloons. Suddenly 
he gave what is technically called in the profession the “ nap,” 
which means a pretence of striking. Paul, with all the instinct 
of an old and true artist, instantly returned it and, in so doing, 
naturally dropped the Sunday dinner in the muddy gutter! No 
better picture of despair was ever seen than Paul’s face, as he 
gazed on the wreck of that dinner, sacrificed on the altar of 
pantomimic art. 

The last time I saw him in the motley garb was at the Surrey 
Theatre, when he appeared in a part originally played by him 
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in the drama of “Tom and Jerry.” I shall never forget the burst 
of welcome that greeted his appearance on that occasion, nor 
the touch of pathos which went straight to the hearts of his 
admirers, when he paused suddenly in his performance, and after 
rubbing his shrunk shanks for a moment, he said, in a sort of 
comical aside to his audience, “Don’t be hard on me, boys—I 
don’t feel quite as young as I did when I played this part fifty 
years ago.” 

Paul was of the actor-school of pantomimist, and his comic 
business had all the true ring of a natural low-comedian. In 
sharing the fish, he had a way that was all his own, which, for 
quick and humorous acting, I have never seen excelled. He 
needed no costly piece of mechanism to cloak a want of ability, 
and his demands on the treasury beyond the usual stock of carrots, 
legs of mutton, sausages, butter to grease slide, and the con- 
ventional red hot poker, were few indeed. It was excellent fooling, 
to see him dress before the audience as a swell of the period. Of 
course, the articles were all stolen for the purpose, in the most 
adroit, yet, barefaced manner. First came a pair of trousers; 
then a jacket, which, with the aid of a fishmonger’s apron torn 
up the centre, was turned into a tailed coat; the rim of a frying- 
pan fixed on a saucepan, the handle of which was wrenched off, 
made a capital hat; a household brush split in two, and with each 
part stuck on either side of his face, served for whiskers, while 
another frying-pan with the bottom knocked out did duty as an 
eye-glass. 

The first time I met Paul professionally was at Lincoln. 
He had been regularly engaged at one theatre, Drury Lane, 
for some years, but with a change of management came a change 
of staff. The new management fancied Paul was growing old, 
and offered him a continuance of his engagement as pantaloon, 
but to a youthful clown of some sixty-five summers this was looked 
upon as an insult, and so Paul migrated intothe country. Hence 
his visit to dear old drowsy Lincoln, where he is yet remembered 
by many of the old-fashioned playgoers. 

The theatre at the time I speak of was stowed away in an 
obscure yard leading from the main street. During the day all 
trace of its existence was so carefully hidden from the holy eyes 
of that sanctimonious city, that you might have passed and re- 
passed the place without the slightest suspicion that such a pro- 
fane building as a play-house was there at all. It was only at 
night that it dared to show its painted face, and then it could 
only be seen through the shadow of a _ lampless archway. 
To reach the box entrance you had first to steer through the said 
archway, then past a public-house, which came upon you with 
startling suddenness. Then you came upon what in the dark had 
all the break-shin traps of a wild and broken piece of common, 
after this, if you kept straight on, you would, attracted by the 
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glare of a melancholy lamp, reach a door’ covered with red baize, 
which upon enquiry of the man nailed up in a little prison of 
wood, with a small loop-hole for him to peep through, you would 
find to be the object of your search. But if you turned to right 
or left, you were certain to find yourself groping about among the 
stables. In fact this rogue and vagabond of a theatre had such 
an out-of-the-way, cavern-like appearance, and was approached in 
such a wary and stealthy manner by the playgoers, that the whole 
thing suggested there was a cargo of contraband goods waiting to 
be carried away as opportunity afforded. 

Well, Paul after due rehearsals of the pantomime, arrived in the 
dressing-room, which was a sort of earthy dungeon under the 
stage, where we men all dressed. Our stage manager, in the most 
courteous manner possible, suavely asked which place would suit 
him best to dress at. 

“Oh, put me anywhere out of the way—any corner will do for 
me.” 

“But you must have a gas-light to make up at, surely!” ex- 
claimed the stage manager. 

“It doesn’t much matter,” was Paul’s reply, uttered in a good- 
natured indifferent way. ‘ You see, boys, I’ve always made up my 
face in one way, and I’ve been so long at it now, that I can find 
the ridges in the dark.” 

Not wishing to lodge far away from the theatre, he obtained 
accommodation at the public-house already referred to in the yard 
—and a fine specimen of a good old-fashioned inn it was too, with 
a hearty, genial landlord, and with a regular company of hearty 
customers to match. Paul, who became a general favourite with 
them, soon found out that—although Lincoln at the first glance 
looked severely virtuous—there was plenty of cakes and ale to be 
obtained. 

It so happened that after a week or so a terrible frost set in, the 
severity of which may be imagined when I tell you that one night 
the gas was frozen out, and we were left in the midst of the panto- 
mime in sudden and total darkness. Candles were procured, but 
the idea of comic business by candle-light was so ghastly that the 
manager addressed the scanty attendance from the gloom of the 
stage, after which they groped their way to the money-box, and 
disappeared to find the whole town in a state of darkness. The 
weather continuing in this state, had the effect of stopping the 
career of the pantomime, and Paul was anxious to get back to 
London again. London with him always meant Lambeth, and 
especially that part of Lambeth where he lived. 

The last night of his stay had come, and we were all seated in 
Richardson’s after the performance, indulging a farewell glass or 
two with Paul, when in the midst of our conversation two strangers 
entered and took their seats directly opposite to where Paul was 
sitting. There was something so mysterious about them that 
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instinctively the conversation ceased, and we all watched them 
through the smoke. One of them, a stern-looking man with keen, 
restless eyes, and who seemed to take the whole place in at a 
glance, ordered with grimness “two brandies—hot!” The order 
fulfilled, each one tasted the liquor, and, finding it agreeable, 
expressed his satisfaction in a complimentary grunt, then leaning 
back in their arm-chairs, the two strangers proceeded to examine 
the company in the most leisurely and unconcerned way. When 
their eyes rested on Paul, they stared hard at him for a moment, 
then nudged each other, after which they commenced to whisper 
and chuckle in the most marked manner. 

“Will you join us, Paul ?” asked one of them, suddenly. 

Paul peered curiously at them for a moment as he answered, 
“I don't mind if I do, gents—landlord, a ‘squib o’ gin,’” where- 
upon the strangers nudged each other again, and grinned harder 
than ever. 

Now the waitress who had answered the landlord’s touch at the 
bell had only entered upon her duties that night and was fresh 
from the country, consequently she was a stranger to Paul and 
his whimsicalities. She echoed the order in astonishment, but 
her face was a perfect picture, when Paul answered “ yes, a squib 
of old Tom.” However, the landlord joining in the laugh, 
explained to her that it was “all right,” and that the “Missus” 
would understand. When she had departed on her errand, Paul 
suddenly changed his seat, took off his hat and reversed his 
wig—for he was as bald as the palm of your hand—and 
lengthened his features to such an extent that we who witnessed 
the trick could scarcely believe it was the same man. Entering 
into the fun of the thing, when the girl returned, we all 
appeared to be engaged in earnest conversation. She looked 
around for Paul, but not recognising him, she left the room, 
taking the gin back with her, evidently thinking that Paul had 
changed his mind, and left the room. He seated himself once 
more in his chair, and gave a hearty pull at the bell, and when the 
girl again appeared he demanded his gin rather crossly. Looking 
more perplexed than ever, she returned to the bar as if in a 
hurry to get back, but, the moment her back was turned, Paul 
sat himself hurriedly amidst a group in another part of the room, 
whipped off his wig, picked up a long pipe, and there was a little 
bald-headed old man with a bloated face and staring eyes. This 
time the girl scanned every face closely, but it was no use; the 
disguise was complete, so she stood there uncertain and bewildered. 
As she turned her back to Paul in order to attract the landlord's 
attention, the clown instantly replaced his wig, smoothed his 
features, and, popping unseen by her into his former seat, asked 
in a loud voice, “ why the deuce she didn’t give him his ‘squib of 
gin.” The girl looked at him fixedly, then at the closed door, 
and, quietly placing the gin on the table, walked out, flatly 
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refusing to wait on that room any more that night! All this was 
a fund of amusement to everyone, but more especially to the 
strangers, who laughed in a gurgling way as if their laughter 
were some bottled-up variety suddenly uncorked. On learning 
that Paul was to start back to town on the morrow, and that his 
engagement had not been altogether a success, and that the 
elements had entirely marred his benefit—benefits were a great 
consideration in those days—they whispered together, for a 
few moments, looking rather solemn the while. Then one of 
them asked by what train he was going. Paul replied, stating the 
time. “ Well,” continued the man, “ we are going by that train, 
and if you like to give us the favour of your company we will 
frank you through.” Paul accepted the offer, and, as we all parted 
for the night, the last words I heard were those of the strangers 
urging him not on any account to take a ticket until they joined 
him at the station. 

The next morning we were all on the platform to see Paul off. 
The time for starting drew uncomfortably near, for Paul could see 
no sign of the strangers. We had been to the refreshment-room, 
and, in a parting drink, had wished him “ god-speed,” the bell 
sounded, and he was in the act of rushing off to the ticket-office 
when both the strangers appeared as if by magic. Before a word 
could be said, one of them stepped forward, and asked— 

“ Are you Paul Herring ? ” 

The answer was “ Why, you know I am.” 

“Then step this way,” continued the other; and to our utter 
amazement, he slipped a pair of handcuffs on the astounded Paul's 
wrists. This was all done in the presence of our party, and before 
we could recover from our astonishment, poor Paul was marched 
off between the two strangers, with a railway official bringing up 
the rear. The whistle sounding broke our spell of surprise, and, 
as One man, we made a rush towards his carriage, and then, just 
as the train was starting, we saw Paul with his hands free and 
smiling benignly at a bottle of his favourite gin, while the 
strangers were laughingly filling their pipes! The fact is, they 
were two London detectives who, foiled of their prey, had, in a 
spirit of half fun and half good nature, substituted Paul instead, 
in order to save him a railway fare ! 

Some time after I saw him in Bow Street, when he added the 
sequel. The journey, he said, was one of the pleasantest he ever 
had; but when they reached King’s Cross, the handcuffs were 
again used for appearance’ sake. To Paul’s astonishment, his wife 
was waiting for him, and the moment she saw him, as she sup- 
posed in custody, she raised the station with her lamentations ; and 
the detectives had to bundle them both into a cab and seek the 
retirement of a quiet street, before the trick could be explained. 
This was done to the satisfaction of Mrs. Herring, but it was a 
long time before she recovered the shock. 





TWO NYMPHS. 


WHEN turns the year a crescent face 
Upon the world as spring draws nigh, 
And rosies o’er the morning slopes, 
And stirs the depths of dewy sky, 
Floats a form of phantom grace 
Along the shores, before the breeze ; 
And from her boat full many a note 
She breathes along the morning seas. 
While clouds of swallows, blithe with youth, 
In the mild light sail up the south, 
Calm mountains flecked with rainy green 
Above the wheaten plains ure seen. 
Slowly the rivulet’s bubbles pass 
Through rain-scattered blades of sun-warm grass ; 
The oak-wreath on the altar lies, 
With milk and honey, cake and wine; 
And hamlet folk beneath its smoke, 
Whose pillar bluely soars the skies, 
. With gladsome feet and carols sweet 
Circling, praise the spring divine. 


When autumn’s yellow leagues of shores, 
And quiet sultry harvest-time— 
In fields through which the sickle scores, 
And crimsoning orchards—nears its prime, 
Comes a nymph out of the wood, 
Where amber glories sift and cross, 
And apples sleep on golden moss ; 
Whose cheek, flushed dark with deep sunned blood, 
Glows, pacing down beneath a crown 
Of wallflowers streaked with yellow and brown; 
Eyed like Arabia’s twilight, rolled 
In garments rich as Ganges’ gold ; 
Still seen where broods the slumbrous ray ; 
Until the broad sun down the bay 
Has dipped in chasms of cooling day : 
Then floats on mellow wind afar, 
To sleep in glimmering-rooféd cave 
Beside the long luxurious wave, 
Beside her dusk and splendid star. 


T. C. IRWIN, 
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AUTHOR OF “ WILD ROSE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THATCHER’S. 


THERE is a rather small hotel in one of the streets running west- 
ward from Bond Street, labelled Private, for reasons best known to 
the proprietor. It is called Thatcher’s Hotel. Of course, Thatcher 
is not, but has gone to join the highly-respectable fellowship of 
defunct hotel-keepers in the upper room (labelled Private) of some 
Elysian public-house. The name of the present occupier is 
Limbick, and he was once chief butler to a duke. Notwith- 
standing this potent fact in his favour, the tradition of the 
primeeval name carries a certain glamour with it, which Limbick 
felt his own would fail to cast on the generations whose ancestors 
had handed down to them recommendations of “ Thatcher's.” 
Even now people said, “ I don’t know who manages the place now ; 
all I can say is, it wsed to be very good.” 

It had none of the garishness or meretricious architectural 
attractions of your modern great institutions, carried on, as it 
were, by machinery under an anonymous company. There were no 
eternally “pinging” electric-bell, or swift silent elevator at 
Thatcher's. If you wanted to ring a bell, you applied your weight 
to the end of a green rope and waited. If you wanted to go up 
stairs, Thatcher was not going to encourage the luxurious ten- 
dencies of an effete civilisation by propelling you up a shaft. 

The entrance-hall was panelled, the stair-rail was wooden, solid, 
and wide, and the floors and stairs a trifle to the right or left of 
the plane of the horizon. At the door an elderly waiter per- 
petually posed, and treated you with the familiar deference of an 
old family servant—utterly different from the modern pallid, low- 
necked, fee-hungering foreigner, who is either supremely super- 
cilious or abjectly servile. 

A sort of square pulpit in the front hall, where a porter sorted 
perpetual letters and read the afternoon paper, gave the place 
almost the air of a club. 
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The chambermaids were elderly—distinctly elderly—the colour- 
ing of the house was sombre, and the passages smelt faintly of old 
upholstery and simmering mutton-chops. The bill of fare was 
limited. You might have steaks, chops, “ joint,” fowl, thick ox-tail, 
mock-turtle soup, and fried sole; and there was a large cavernous 
inexhaustible cheese, which stood as a decoration on the real 
mahogany side-board of the coffee-room. Folk-lore said that the 
late Thatcher was performing in the way Jacques du Bois des- 
cribes in the nurse’s arms when that old cheese was new. In fact, 
it was an old-established family hotel, where the worth of your 
money, not conspicuously laid out in entertainment, was exhausted 
in keeping up the intense respectability of the house. 

In a private sitting-room upstairs, adorned with a gilt mantel- 
piece mirror, a stamped crimson baize wall-paper, four large prints 
of “ The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher,” “ The Trial of Charles 
I.,” “ The First Meeting of the Royal Academy,” and Wilkie’s “ John 
Knox Preaching,” there sits in the window, watching the street, 
with a current number of the Lamp on her knees, a girl apparently 
waiting to go out of doors, for she has on a black hat, and a 
bronze-green velvet jacket-body over her grey-green dress. She 
is a very dainty and fragile small beauty, who has now almost 
ceased to be startled when addressed as Mrs. Farringdon. 

It was March, and they had been here several days, principally 
that Dick might behold all and reap some of the advantages of 
London life—from her husband’s point of view. That gentleman 
had been out since their rather late breakfast. He had to go to 
his bootmaker’s, he said, and he had not come back yet, and it 
was near lunch-time, and they were to go out immediately after 
lunch. 

Dick had read all the paragraphs concerning the movements 
and study of yacht purchases of what the French like to call “ the 
high life,” as well as a great deal of quaint information from com- 
petent authorities concerning people, things, and theatres, which 
conveyed little information to her. 

And between the paragraphs she had tried to think over the 
curious experiences of her first few months of married life—of the 
Mediterranean pleasure-tours, and of the successive days which 
seemed to mark themselves only by successive breakfasts, lunches, 
walks, drives, dinners, and novel-reading, with no great and 
distinguishing accent or variation, no particular thing done, said, 
or heard worth remembering. But what was to be seen did not 
depend on the variations of human habitsand temperament. The 
sea and sky and sunlight remained in their perfect beauty the 
same, whether gazed upon by cosmopolitan gamblers or by English 
wedding tourists. She and George had been the night before to 
a theatre, and to another the night before that. Dick had beena 
little amused, a good deal puzzled, and somewhat surprised. 
George had explained to her that certain speeches were witty, 
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because they referred to some town-slang phrase of the day. He 
had been rather “ gravelled,” to use a Shakespearean term, by her 
asking him why he laughed so much at certain jests on the stage 
which bore to her no meaning. She asked him if there was not 
just then a version of “ Hamlet” being rather remarkably performed 
in London. George suddenly recollected that there was, saying, 

* Would you like to go? Lots of people do go. It’s one of the 
things to have seen, I fancy.” 

There had gradually appeared between them an increasing lack 
of common and sympathetic topics of conversation. It had 
narrowed down almost to the statement by him of facts picked up 
from acquaintances and from the papers, and occasional facetie of 
an imperfectly humorous kind. George did not seem to notice 
and observe many things until his wife called his attention to 
them. He would then assume the critical attitude. She had 
detected him more than once using a phrase from a newspaper 
paragraph as his own spontaneous wit. Then occasional friends 
of George’s would appear, old Oxford acquaintances from his 
club, and the like, who talked a kind of solemn supercilious 
argot, in which well-known social names, theatres, the various 
entertainments given in and by that microscopic fraction of the 
community which they called Our Set, and themselves and their 
movements, their health, or their plentiful lack of it, and their 
favourite beverages would be curiously intermixed. 

The favourite topic of George’s friends was one of themselves in 
his absence. Perhaps one of them might fancy himself to be 
gifted with a sense of humour or mimicry, and imitate well-known 
actors, or, still more preferably, music-hall artists, and then say, 
with a kind of heavy good nature, mixed with a dash of remorse, 
* But I’m afraid you don’t care for this sort of thing, Mrs. Farring- 
don ?” to the patient little lady who tried to be kind and sympa- 
thetic with these impossible, self-centred young posewrs, because 
to her, if not to him, they were George’s old friends. 

But she had now lived in the intimacy of marriage with George 
for several months, and had found out, vaguely and gradually, a 
good deal. She had found that the friction of every-day life re- 
moved that external garniture of borrowed wit, that admired 
faculty of criticism and artistic conversation, that raised her 
husband so far above the mixture of bluntness and sordidness of 
her family circle. In fact, George Farringdon was common-place, 
good-natured when he had his own way, and not always thoroughly 
and lucidly honest. It was very hard; but Dick had to let these 
convictions course through her soul “like iron through her blood.” 
Could she admit to herself the next horrible idea, thought she, as 
she sat in that upper window of Thatcher’s Hotel, with the Lamp 
in her lap—namely, that her marriage was a great mistake, which 
her parents, her circumstances, her ignorance, and her dutifulness 
had hurried her into? 
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Could disobedient independence have produced a better state of 
things? Questions too hard almost for a nineteen-year-old bride 
to ask herself. And far harder for her to hear the answers to them 
out of the abyss where truth conceals itself until it is too late to 
be ought but food for regret. For those answers reiterated them- 
selves more distinctly from day to day, whenever a meal was taken 
or an hour or so passed in the company of George Malcolm 
Farringdon. 

At last he came in ; neat, short-haired, well-washed and slightly 
scented, perfectly gloved (three buttons), a white lily-of-the-valley 
houquet, with maidenhair fern, in his coat. His clothes were quiet 
in colour, defied criticism in fit, and were a model of the latest 
cut made fashionable by his tailor. He had a cigarette in his 
mouth, and looked young, delicate, and what might be called 
pretty. He put his hat and umbrella on the table, and said 
cheerfully, 

“Well, Dick, how have you been getting on ?” 

“QO, 1 don’t know. I have been reading and looking at the 
people who passed. What did you do?” 

“Well, I went down to that fellow in the Haymarket, you 
know, and gave it to him hot about those boots. He says he'll 
make it all right, and the best of it is he won’t charge. The 
fellow saw he hadn’t a leg to stand on with me. Then I went 
down the Strand to get a couple of stalls for that Shakespeare 
thing you wanted to go to.” 

“ Thanks for remembering that.” 

* And while I was there I thought I’d Jook in at the Thespian 
Restaurant. I don’t like it so well as the Preetorium, because you 
meet such infernal cads there—nothing but actors and literary 
characters on the loaf. Saw one decent fellow there, though, a 
man who gives valuable tips on certain events. I must thank 
him for the way he put me through that Manchester.” 

* What’s that ?” 

“ Equine contest, dear—race.” 

“ Do you like betting ? ” 

** No, not particularly. Never run the chance of losing much— 
not such a fool; but it is good form to know a little about those 
things.” 

“What is ‘good form’ dear? You know you promised to. 
explain all the things in which my education was deficient.” 

“ Now I wonder if you are trying to be witty, little woman ?” 

“TI don’t see anything to be witty about. I just asked.” 

“ Good form is doing what other fellows do, who know how the 
thing should be done.” 

** And how do they know better than you ?” 

“ Well, I don’t say they do. But it is a subtle kind of thing. 
Fvery fellow who is a gentleman born knows what it means. It 
is good form to pay your debts of honour, to dress properly, to 
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know the right people, and to talk about the right things. Well, 
then, I was going to tell you, in there 1 met your old friend with 
the black hair and the shaven face, the Hebraistic person, you 
remember, who was with Deane at Schlangenberg.” 

**T remember.” 

* And he was good enough to offer me a couple of stalls for the 
first night of the new Shakespeare play, which had been given to 
him. He gets in as a critic or something. He’s not half a bad 
fellow.” 

“T don't think he is at all a bad fellow. Did you take them? ” 

“Rather! Never refuse a good offer.” 

* But he won’t be able to go himself, now.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t mind that. He can easily go some other time, 
I suppose. Well, then I took a hansom, had a row with the driver 
about sixpence—ended in my giving him a drink; went to the 
club, where I found Crawshay—you remember Algy Crawshay : 
you’ve met him, old Magdalen man. He’s dropped an awful 
lot on the Manchester. He was infatuated enough not to take 
my advice. Always told him what to do. He’s no definite 
prospects, and I don’t believe that mother of his lets him have 
much—or has much to give him. The late Baronet chucked most 
of what he had on all sorts of things—horses, ladies of the ballet, 
and Lord knows what other iniquitous extravagances.” 

“Tam sorry for his mother, if he goes on losing her money. 
Is that good form, too?” 

“ Well, he’s a very good fellow, anyhow. Always was an awfully 
popular man. I say, you mustn’t think you can understand the 
instincts and intricacies of a man’s life quite yet, or we shall have 
you writing a romance of the nineteenth century, or society para- 
graphs in Westerdijk’s paper, or something.” 

**T don’t think I do understand men’s life here quite yet. But, 
George, haven’t you any friends who do something? Something 
besides talking at the club, and buying clothes and boots, and 
betting on horse-races ?” 

* Well most of my pals are like me, too well off to need to do 
anything. There’s Deane—not that he crosses my path much— 
he does an awful lot in his own line, I believe, and gets prizes and 
things; and doubtless is now making scientific discoveries, and 
benefiting the human race in some Smithfield slum. It’s quite 
right of him, and he’s got his money to earn; but I shouldn’t like 
it if I weren’t obliged to do it. Then there’s this man Rosenfeld, 
great pal of Deane’s, who wears seedy clothes and writes things. 
Well, he may be very clever; but he looks an awful scarecrow, 
and I shouldn’t think he could invariably pay ready for his dinner. 
Well that isn’t at all good form, you know.” 

“ Can’t a poor man be good form ?” 

“Well, he can, I suppose. But I’m shot if I see how. I wish 
you wouldn’t pelt me with those unhappy words.” 
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“ Well, I won’t any more.” 

A knock came at the door, and the ancient family retainer 
brought in a telegram. It was from the Sokebridge doctor, and 
ran : 

“Your father in very critical state. May not last. Better 
come.” 


“Goodness!” remarked George. “I wonder what we had better 
do?” 


“Go there, of course. I suppose they have time-tables in the 


house ?” 

“Well, I suppose we had. But we shall miss the use of those 
theatre tickets. However, that will be more loss to you than to 
me perhaps, as I don’t care about the way they do Shakespeare 
now.” 

What way Mr. Farringdon did prefer he did not stop to explain, 
but went to inquire about trains. 

They started for Sokebridge rather late that afternoon. 


CHAPTER V. 
VERSATA URNA. 


THE stars blazed, in the still spring night, above the silent black 
mass of the old house at Sokebridge. There was no light any- 
where save in one window, whence a dull yellow radiance filtering 
out on either side the opaque blind signified that some watch was 
kept in that house. It was early morning. In perhaps half an 
hour one might expect to see another kind of yellow radiance 
develop, 

“ And flaky darkness break within the east.” 


But there was one in that house, in that candle-lit room, who had 
seen his last dawn, aye, and his last daylight too, for the Night had 
taken him to herself for ever. He had not even had the privilege 
of warning or amusing those he left behind by carefully selected 
or spasmodic and spontaneous “last words.” For he had died 
speechless and powerless. The slow relentless destruction that 
had long hung over him, like the axe of the guillotine, had fallen 
at last. 

Jessica alone had ministered to him, and seen him die. George 
and Dick arrived only in time to see the corpse of Claudius 
larringdon. And a very dandified corpse it was—well shaven, and 
possessing waxed moustaches. 

Dick had long ago gone to bed, tired, sad, and shocked through 
her whole nervous system. She had never seen a dead man 
before; and it seemed to her, who knew not how long the sep- 
ulchre had been building, that the end was awfully sudden. 
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George was standing before the great coal-fire in the library, 
which had warmed his father’s long watches on many a winter 
night. There lingered yet here, in Claudius’s sanctuary, a faint 
mixture of subtle scents and choice tobacco. They were the only 
souls he left behind to haunt the place. The shutters were shut. 

Nestling in one of the deep-lounging chairs before him sat 
Jessica. In this very serious moment of time, when the house 
was hushed, and half the county round anxious, silent, and solemn, 
when the life of the man who had been more important than 
aught else in her history had just flickered down like a oilless lamp 
upstairs, her first instinct was to make herself as comfortable as 
possible. George had his hands in his pockets, and looked puzzled 
and gloomy. 

“What were the last things he said, Mrs. Brandon, when he 
could speak or write?” he asked. 

“ He gave directions that the vicar should not be called in, saying 
that as he had an aversion to being bored all his life, it would 
be hard to be bored now, when he could not help himself. Then 
he said, ‘The house and books will be George’s, though I don't 
suppose he'll care to read them.’ Later he said, ‘I don’t want 
any interesting fictions inscribed on a tombstone about the num- 
ber of my virtues and the people who will weep for me. In fact, 
I don’t care twopence where you put my carcase, or what you put 
over it.” The last thing he did was to look at me and repeat: 


“* You're a fair viol, and your sense the strings ; 
Good sooth, I care not for you!’” 


*‘ Quotation was one of his strong points, gratitude was not.” 

There ensued a few minutes of silence, at the end of which 
Jessica said : 

“*T suppose you were not much pleased to find me here ? ” 

George looked at her. He had never had a solitary conver- 
sation with this curious lady before in his recollection, nor had he 
ever studied her appearance minutely. On previous occasions 
his mind and hers had been full of other things. The rise and 
fall of the flame-light was on her face—the best light it could be 
seen in for artistic effect. The fire was the foot-lights ; George 
was the audience, coldly inclined towards the play, but curious to 
know more of it, in spite of all & priori canons of criticism. 

A great deal depended on Jessica’s skilful dealing here, in her 
mind at least. It was true that one part of her scheme had been 
accomplished through the aid of the skilful and trustworthy man, 
Westerdijk; but being a woman, it was not satisfactory to her 
that a scheme of which she desired the accomplishment should be 
controlled by anyone but herself. She had quite set out on her 
course now, and was a purposeful and skilful woman. She had 
sold herself to the devil, in antique parlance, in an hour of savage 
misery, and meant to have her money’s worth of the bargain. Shy 
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calculated on all but two things; first, the fact that she was a 
woman, and that, therefore, her motions, however strong at start- 
ing, were not certain to be persistent through all time, and might 
possibly leave her in a very awkward predicament by changing, 
some fine day, in the sudden and apparently causeless way pecu- 
liar to emotions when they alone occupy the place of motives. 

The other contingency she had not calculated on was the failure 
of her own personal fascination to have its due and customary 
effect. In neglecting this possibility she was certainly justified 
by experience, by her looking-glass, and by her knowledge of the 
kind of creature her powers were to be exercised on. Her present 
task was to make peace with the young heir, to convert that rather 
provoking assumption of cold moral superiority, which sat so well 
on George, into a more friendly familiarity—no more. 

“You did not expect to see me, I suppose?” she added, her 
first question failing to elicit a definite answer. 

“Well, I can’t say I was surprised. Of course I knew what 
ties—I mean I knew your expectation that—at least I took it for 
granted.” 

“My expectation that—what? If I may ask, Mr. George 
Farringdon, who will shortly be Mr. Farringdon without the 
George, what did you take for granted ? ” 

“If you will have it, I took for granted you would come to look 
after your own interests—as I have no doubt you have.” 

“Where the carcase is, ete. And I am the ideal vulture, in 
your mind’s eye?” 

“TI must ask you to speak respectfully of my father, whether he 
is alive or dead, please, Mrs. Brandon.” ; 

“Did he, as far as you know, or do you generally speak with 
any kind of respect or consideration of or to me?” 

“ That is different.” 

“ Will you kindly explain the difference in our behaviour or sit- 
uation which makes me forfeit any respect which is due to him?” 

“You shouldn’t ask things like that. I don’t want to say 
things to offend you, and the answer to that question probably 
would. Be content with getting what you can out of the sinking 
ship.” 

Mrs. Brandon looked annoyed. 

“Do you know how much I shall get? Do you know how 
much Claudius leaves behind him ?” 

“ Not exactly. I know he is a wealthy man. He has lived as 
such, and always paid his debts.” 

“Then he never took you into his confidence about it.” 

“I can’t say he did, exactly. So you won’t get your information 
out of me.” 

“But supposing you could get it out of me? Supposing the 
confidence withheld from you was reposed in me—what would you 
say ?” 
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George was startled and wrathful. 

“T believe he was d—d helpless old ass enough in his latter 
years to do many things, but hardly that.” 

“T must ask you to speak respectfully of my friend, Claudius 
Farringdon, whether he be alive or dead,” said Mrs. Brandon, with 
that very charming smile which accentuated the slightly aquiline 
tendency of her nose. She then continued: “ You will be able 
to convince yourself very soon, no doubt, whether I am telling 
you the truth or not; and when you hear it you will see that I 
could have no motive in telling you such things if they were not 
true. Your father will leave you the place and the principal that 
brings in the annual allowance he let you have at your marriage. 
That is all.” 

“OQ, come now! Why, I have spent a couple of years’ income 
in the last seven months, I suppose. Look here, if you know so 
much about it, tell me who has got the rest—not you ?” 

“ No, not I.” 

“Well, who, then? I daresay we can run them in for undue 
influence.” 

“ As you would have tried to do if it had been me.” Again the 
aquiline smile. 

“JT shouldn’t wonder if I did. And, by Jove! Mrs Brandon, 
you'd only got to show yourself, and the judge would see what a 
strong case I had,” added George, laughing. 

This crude compliment seemed to rather please than annoy Mrs. 
Brandon, though it suggested a well-known precedent case in 
Greek mythology. 

“He has not given his money to anybody who can be charged 
with undue influence. He has spent it on himself, in the form of 
an annuity. He got the most out of it in that way during his 
lifetime, and, of course, it didn’t matter to him what happens to 
us.” 

- !” remarked George. ‘“ People oughtn't to be allowed 
to throw their money away on books and bric-d-brac and things 
when they’ve others to come after them! It’s a man’s duty to 
leave his property to his posterity.” 

“What would he have said to anyone who told him so ?” 

“He would have told posterity to follow his example and take 
care of itself, in all probability. What’s to become of you? Do 
you get nothing at all?” 

“ Not even the formal shilling with which people, in books, 
are cut off. But I’m provided for. I’ve laid by for the rainy day. 
It may be looked on as a drizzling day now, I think.” 

“It is for me, certainly. However, I’m glad you have not been 
landed as I have. I have been counting on something better than 
this state of things. In fact, I shall be rather in a hole soon, I 
fancy. Wriggle out somehow, I daresay.” 

“JT daresay. Like a slow-worm,” she nearly added. 
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“ What do you mean to do?” 

“T shall leave here to-morrow. I have been getting a place in 
town ready to receive me. I have a home—at least, I have 
made one quite good enough for my small necessities, 95, Tavis- 
tock Square. If you will condescend to call there sometimes, 
when you have nothing else to do, I shall be glad to have a chat 
with you. Whatever else I am, I am at any rate an old friend of 
your father’s, am I not ?” 

“T shall be very happy—O, certainly,” replied George. It was 
wonderful to see how far the attitude of moral reprobation had 
broken down in the last few minutes. This may be simply ac- 
counted for by remembering that he was being talked to by a 
pretty woman, rather older than himself; that she had not taken 
from him any property which theoretically should be his; and 
that his wife was safe upstairs in her bedroom. This may not 
seem highly cogent or perfectly moral reasoning, or indeed reason- 
ing at all; but it was quite sufficient for George. The potent fact 
of propinquity overcomes many scruples, and Mrs. Brandon, free 
and independent in London, would be on a very different moral 
level to Mrs. Brandon dependent at his home and capable of exerting 
“undue influence.” If anyone had suggested to him that he was 
putting himself in the way of temptation, he would have resented 
it as impertinent and most unfair. He was man of the world 
enough to take care of himself. Even a sharp fellow like Van 
Westerdijk had admitted that. 

“ Hadn’t you better go and get some rest now, Mr. Farringdon ? 
You will have a good deal to do the next two or three days.” 

“T think, on the whole, I will. What are you going to do?” 

“] shall stay here and read a little, then I shall pack up. [’m 
going by the early train to-morrow. I shan't be wanted here.” 

“ Ah—yes, I daresay you are right,” said George, who was 
wondering how his wife was to be introduced to this other lady ; 
and felt grateful to her for removing a difficulty. Dick’s questions 
might be easily staved off ; but to have the two meeting at meals, 
ete., involved complications beyond his diplomatic powers. “ Well, 
good-night, Mrs. Brandon.” ‘ 

“Good-night. I’m not so bad after all, am 1?” she added, 
bending those Oriental eyes on him, and waking in him the 
impulse to say: 

*“ By Jove, no!” 

If anyone had told him on the preceding day that he would 
shake hands with Mrs. Brandon, and that willingly, he would 
scarcely have believed it. Yet it happened. 

And she subsided again into her chair with a quiet laugh, as he 
shut the door. 

“So I shocked you, Mrs. George, and you can’t associate for a 
single evening with me? Never mind, I think I have got you all 
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now. And the sins of the father shall be visited upon the children 
till they learn that I do not forgive or forget ; and the Jew girl 
shall pay you back with interest your outlay on her, Claudius 
Malcolm Farringdon. George is evena weaker fool than I thought 
him. It would be amusing to squeeze him like an orange and 
throw away the skin, even if I did not hate him and all the tribe 
and all their belongings. And poor old Caspar,I wonder what he 
is doing? He shall share the spoil if he likes—the girl for him; 
he did not know I saw him at the wedding, and that I heard of 
him in Germany. The girl for him. The estate for father, who 
can then become a Baron if he likes, and help to keep the Eastern 
Question stirring, and give large sumsin charity; good advertise- 
ment for him—always pays. And 1? Well, I get satisfaction. 
Julius—I nearly forgot him; he will want to be paid off, I sup- 
pose. That will be the affair of Baron Nathan von Rosenfeld.’ 
And she read fora time. ‘ Grand lines these,” she murmured : 


“ «Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives ; 
And marriage and death and division 
Make barren our lives.’ 


“This isthe sort I really like. It’s warm,though. Wonder how 
Mrs. George would like it? Ill leave the volume in her way, 


with a page or two turned down, before I go. Hate those good 
girls—always did. They always take such jolly care to let you 
know they’re good, and that they know it. They hate Us because 
the men prefer Us, and the men are right. What are sixty fair, 
pure, pallid, flaxen-haired girls to one of us! 


PART VI. 
CuHaprer I. 


THE SPREAD NET. 


My heart is sair, I darena tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody. 


AFTER Claudius Farringdon’s remains had been buried with all 
the barbaric pomp suitable to his position in the county, and satis- 
factory to the taste and pockets of the undertaker, George began 
to discover that he was not half as much affected by the loss as 
he imagined he theoretically ought to be. Having lived a good 
deal apart from his father, and been uniformly treated by the 
latter as a distant and on the whole undesirable acquaintance, he 
scarcely felt himself in a son’s position and did not seem to miss 
a father. Indeed, “if it had not been for that beastly annuity,” 
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as he pleasantly put it, George would have viewed the change 
which made him lord of the manor with extreme placidity, or 
rather with that sober joy, that black-crape gladness occasionally 
seen playing over the expressions of an assembly of relatives, to 
whom, as a last sad consolation, a surprisingly favourable codicil is 
being read. 

After a few afternoons of loafing round the stables with 
cigarettes, in a black suit, a few nights of dozing between whisky 
and water and the Sporting Times, in a wadded smoking coat, and 
a few bad quarters and halves of hours with the family solicitor, 
who annoyed George very much by pointing out to him the 
smallness of his income as compared with the largeness of his 
liabilities, he discovered that Sokebridge was slow— devilish slow, 
as long as it was bad form for the neighbours to call. “I suppose,” 
he said to Dick, “they wouldn’t stand it, if we sent out cards next 
week? I don’t think they would—you see if I had the governor’s 
income as well as his place, it wouldn’t matter what one did; but 
as things are we must mind what we are about—here at any rate, 
where they are all sticklers for all these old fashioned dodges—or 
people will be cutting us.” 

“Do you want people to come and call?” asked Dick, with 
some surprise. 

“ Well, it would make the place more cheerful. It’s rather a 
cow’s life one leads here, without society.” 

“ But it is such a beautiful place.” 

“ Scenery—oh yes, of course. But I’m not so jolly enthusiastic 
as all that. You can’t talk to a sunset or a view.” 

“1 once thought you liked everything beautiful so much ?” 

“Yes—I know—quite true; but, all the same, it’s deuced 
dull when you’ve got nothing else. I’ve read every blessed 
society paper through. By Jove! now, if there was a theatre or 
anything here !—but then I suppose one couldn’t go. Someone 
would be safe to see one.” 

“ George!” 

“Well?” 

“Why do you wear mourning ? ” 

“You must. It’s the right thing. People expect it.” 

Dick asked no more. She knew George -pretty well now. If 
your pottery is cracked it is of no use to expose its flaws. It is 
not consolatory, and it will exhibit them often enough without 
assistance. 

At last George determined to go to London, saying he would 
find some house to let furnished for the season, and come back 
for his wife when it was ready. 

Dick was content enough to be left behind. She had the 
library to employ her time indoors, and meant to arrange a room 
for herself with a selected set of books and other appurtenances, as 
George had given her carte blanche to do. Besides there were the 
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extensive and really beautiful grounds to roam about in, extending 
to the sea one way, and half way up the wooded down the other. 
Poor Dick! A girl of nineteen ought not to like solitude. It is 
not a good sign. And in her loneliness in the old house among 
the old furniture, the old treasures, the pictures and the books, 
Dick thought very sad thoughts indeed, as she sat in her own 
window watching the April days die; looking at the great splendid 
sunset clouds, looking at the light rosy flecks and streaks high up 
in the blue, as the light and life faded out of them, waiting for 
the soft night to advance from the west, and the lonely stars to 
shine over the sailless sea. The world and the sky and the sea 
were beautiful, but they were terribly empty of all but memory 
for her. She might have had—so much! She had got—so little! 
It was just the million and first repetition of the old story. “The 
world is empty, and gives us our wishes no more. Father take 
back your child to yourself. I have enjoyed the one joy of the 
earth, I have lived and I have loved.” Old reiterated words, old 
reiterated story, quite as old as the world, perhaps as old as 
the universe. The people in Mars and Venus and the Pleiades 
probably know the story and sing the song; but it appears to 
each of us as an unexampled and horrible novelty. Dick had 
lived, and loved—loved one man and married another: nothing 
commoner; now she was finding it out too late: nothing com- 
moner. It happens every day no doubt; so does murder, and 
lying, and treachery, and birth, and love, and death: important 
things some of them to most of us. Dick was alone in the world, 
and thought she knew nobody she cared to speak to or think of— 
but one; and he was too far for speech, and too near, much too 
near, to her thoughts. Why, why, why? was the whole burden 
of her lamentation. “ Why was I so weak, so ignorant, and so 
short sighted? Why is my whole life spoilt and made sad ? Why 
am I punished so much for just being a silly little girl and know- 
ing no better? And he—he—if I could only stand again in the 
shade of the old red tower and hear him speak, and watch his 
eyes, and look with him far away into the crimson sky; once 
see again the face I never quite see when I dream of him, and 
have him talking to me alone in the summer evening; there 
where the fireflies were circling in the fir-trees, where we looked 
down on the lights of the town below that made it so beautiful at 
night—and then die afterwards. I don’t think it could be wrong 
just to see him once like that, and ask him to forgive me for 
being—what I can’t help; it wouldn’t be wrong if I died after- 
wards, and he would understand.” And she did not cry. She 
sat still thinking all this, while the stars rose over the sea, and 
the cold night wind came in and brought her dreams, more and 
more dreams from beyond that sea. And she took the wind to 
her bosom and welcomed it, because it came from over there—the 
place where she had once been very happy, so happy that she 
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did not know it. She went over all that Caspar had ever said to 
her—she found she had it all by heart. She remembered the 
colour of his clothes, the way he looked when he said, “ Good 
bye, Mrs. Farringdon.” Then the thought came suddenly, 
“‘ Suppose this should be as bad for him as it is for me. Would 
I be glad or sorry? I should be glad, glad, glad—and now I’m 
wicked as well as unhappy. Oh, my darling, shall I never be 
able to tell you?” And the cold night wind blew on her from over 
the sea, and Dick sat alone in the darkness, watching and waiting, 
and waiting for the tears that would not come, and the love that 
would not go. 

All very absurd, wasn’t it? But it was no joke to her. 
' It was not one only, but many nights that saw Dick sit so, 
gazing at the sea in the time of deepening shades: that is, the 
time for rest and memory. All evening clouds and summer 
twilight skies are full for those who can read them, of messages 
and memories. Dick could read them. Every one can at some 
time, when love has lent a painter’s eyes and sorrow a _ poet’s 
heart to the perhaps otherwise commonplace being. 

Over and above all which—Dick caught a bad cold. 

In the park of Sokebridge Manor there runs a broad and shady 
path, on a low slope near the sea. It is in deep shadow, save 
where a rare streak of sunlight finds its way, in the afternoon, 
through the immense trees that grow at irregular intervals on 
either side of the way. There are giant firs whose lowest branches 
sweep the ground between ancient elms, some half split by storms 
of long ago, above whose highest and most insecure looking twigs 
the rooks, noisily circling, are discussing their annual architectural 
efforts. A lower growth of shrubs joins the trees into an almost 
continuous wall, save where some steep slope leads to worn stone 
steps disappearing into darker and more ivy-grown woody recesses, 
or where a transformed cavern half reveals a fishless fountain, 
where no waters plash to disturb the stagnant pool where weeds 
float in pale green streamers, where tall reeds stand motionless in 
solitude unbroken even by a breeze, and where newts and tad- 
poles flourish exceedingly. Through an occasional arch-like 
aperture on the lower slope glitter foliage-framed visions of the 
distant sea, purpleand green. And from here it looks solitary, too. 

The path is of old copper-coloured gravel, unswept and uncared 
for now, with patches of green moss looking like verdigris on the 
copper. Since Mr. M’Cullach, the head gardener, had retired after 
Claudius Farringdon’s death, his place had not been filled, and his 
underlings took their own way, which led them by the most 
direct route to the nearest public-house. Consequently the path 
was unpolluted by the process dear to gardeners, by them called 
tidying up. 

On this path sauntered the girl-wife, Dick Farringdon, and her 
new-found friend, Lily Carew, in the rosy and flamy light of a 
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spring evening, when the new pale yellow and green leaves had 
begun to speck the sombre woods, when the face of the sea was 
lit with a salmon-coloured glow from the west, and the hidden 
voices of the nightingales sang all round them. 

“It is almost a new place to me, you know,” said Lily Carew ; 
*‘T hardly ever remember coming here while old Mr. Farringdon 
was alive.” 

“Tt is beautiful, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. It seems just the place for you to live in, with plenty 
of beautiful things to look at, and not too much to think about.” 

“That’s a pity, for we are going soon. George has written to 
say he has found a house, and will come and fetch me.” 

“ What a shame!” 

“ Why ? ” 

“To leave this place now of alltimes. Don’t tell me you really 
want to go to London!” 

“Oh, I don’t just know. It’s beautiful here, certainly. I can’t 
say that I wish I was away. I suppose a place always looks best 
when you are going to leave it.” 

“Don’t go, then. Say you mean to stay here. Put your foot 
down firmly. Never mind the beetles, you won’t crush them.” 

“That won’t quite do. You see, George wants me to be in 
London.” 

Lily’s brow lowered. 

“No one would make me go anywhere I didn’t like, if I had 
fifty husbands.” 

* Wait till you have one, Lily.” 

“ Well, I know what I would do, and what I wouldn’t do. But 
there, I never went in for having an angelic disposition.” 

“Is that meant to imply that I do?” 

“ You don’t need to go in for it, my dear Dick, any more than 
you need to dye your hair fair. But I think bowing before the 
storm and being humble to adversity, and so on, is all rubbish.” 

“Do you? But I don’t propose doing either the one or the 
other, I am only going to town for the season.” 

“London is a hateful place. The average of small-pox has 
risen lately; you will catch it and lose your beauty.” 

“ Oh, I think I can risk that. Then there are all sorts of nice 
things todo. There is the Academy.” 

“] hear it’s going to be a disgracefully poor Academy this year.” 

“And then there are the theatres. I take quite a childish 
delight in going to theatres—you see I never was in one before 
I was married.” 

“Yes. That must be jolly!” said Lily, forgetting her assumed 
oracular pessimism; and then, suddenly relapsing into it, added 
impressively, “the papers say that the drama has never before 
reached such a low ebb as at the present moment.” 

“T don’t believe you ever read a newspaper and you are just 
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inventing. But I should really like to see the Academy. Fancy 
now, if some poor fellow, who lived and worked in a garret by him- 
self, had sent some small landscape which the Hanging people had 
put in some out of the way corner where no one noticed it, while 
he kept watching the people pass by, and wondering and hoping 
if some one would at last stoop down and look at it. And I might 
see it, and then it might be some place I remembered, in Scotland 
say—or—or Germany. And I would buy it, and bring it down 
here; and he would be so happy, and buy a new pipe, some beer, 
and take the rest home to an old mother perhaps, and she would 
be proud and glad—and I should have done it.” 

“He would spend it all on beer. They always do.” 

“Indeed? Oh, but you know there are splendid geniuses, poor 
young men, living alone and working hard against debt and time, 
and wearing out their brains to reach the hearts of people who 
don’t care twopence whether they live ordie. And it is often quite 
an accident if people get to know them and like them; and when 
they are proud, and won’t paint pictures of babies and write silly 
novels, which people like, they go on getting older and prouder 
and sterner hearted, and poorer, until they just die. And no one 
at all cares, except the one or two friends, poor like themselves, 
who have always stuck to them without being able to help them.’ 
And that must be just awful.” 

“Really! You have a wonderful imagination, Dick. I don’t 
believe much in your friend the starving genius. They can always 
paint old masters for dealers, or write tracts and Floriline verses, 
and I believe as long as that keeps them in tobacco and whiskey 
they don’t much care for national recognition of their genius. 
Unless the nation recognised it at a shilling a head in a private 
gallery. But it’s a pity you are going away so soon.” 

“ Why ? ” 

‘Because Charley is coming, and we asked him to bring a genius 
with him. He is not starving exactly, I’m afraid, but he is other- 
wise everything you could want. He wears old clothes— he told 
me he dealt in them—has long hair, and is as mad as the united 
hat trade. And I like him ever so much. So do you.” 

“ Who is it then ?” 

“Don’t be hypocritical—I beg your pardon, Dick, I couldn’t 
help saying that. It’s Caspar Rosenfeld, of course. I never knew 
anyone like him, did you?” 

“ T don’t think I ever did.” 

“It’s so delightful to see him trying to delude himself into the 
idea that he is misanthropic when he is really so absurdly good- 
natured and tender-hearted.” 

“Do you think that?” 

“Of course. I know it. Don’t you?” 

“Well, yes; I’ve often thought something of that kind was 
really what his nature was.” 
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“Oh, you have, have you? And, don’t you think he’s awfully 
good-looking—in a strange sort of way, I mean, quite different 
to the ordinary handsome man one see or draws on scraps of 
paper from imagination with a Greek nose and a big moustache.” 

“T am not in the habit of drawing handsome men from imagin- 
ation.” 

“What do you do it from then, memory ?—That’s better, of 
course.” 

“Nonsense. Look, there is someone coming down the steps.” 

“ Goodness! It’s Charlie—I suppose Mr. Rosenfeld is behind. 
Oh, I am glad di 

“Surely, he isn’t behind, I hope—I don’t see anyone. How 
do you do, Mr. Deane ? ” 

“Delighted to see you again, Mrs. Farringdon. Well, Lily, in 
your orisons are all my sins forgotten ?” 

“Why haven’t you brought Mr. Rosenfeld, Charley ? and how 
did you know we were here ?” 

* Caspar wouldn’t come. Some bosh about work or something, 
and didn’t seem to want to come; 1 didn’t know you were here, 
and I have been exploring the park for you on spec for about an 
hour.” 

“Ts Mr. Rosenfeld working very hard ?” asked Dick. 

“Seems to be. I found him the other day wallowing in 
‘copy’ in his shirt sleeves, smoking a clay pipe, and looking 
awfully played out. He does his journalistic work all day, and 
independent writing of his own, with coffee, all night, I fancy.” 

“ But why?” 

“That’s just what I said; and he said beggars couldn’t be 
choosers, or some equally refreshing and original sentiment. 
Rum old boy —I say, Lily, don’t you think it’s time to go home to 
tea?” 

“ Wait a minute, Mr. Deane. Why shouldn’t you and Lily come 
and take tea with me? We will have it in the library, then we 
can go and watch the sunset afterwards, and you can take Lily 
home.” 

“That is a most inviting proposition; I think we should be 
foolish not to accept it, don’t you, Lily.” 

“Oh yes, it’s awfully kind of you, Dick.” 

“My dear people, I only want your company a little longer; 
and I have a proposition to make which we will talk about when 
we get indoors. Come away.” 

The three went together into the house and sat in that 
luxurious old library, where a trace of the old atmosphere still 
lingered, though the glass door opening on the lawn was open, 
and the spring air was straying in. Tea and bread and butter, 
and small cakes on a small table between them, invited 
attention. 

“Luxury, by Jove! after Great Brown Street,” remarked 
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Charley. “London’s a very nice place, but it’s nicest for the people 
who can afford to live in the country.” 

“There!” exclaimed Lily, “ that’s just what I’ve been saying ; 
and here’s Dick going away to London, just as I have begun to 
know her.” 

* Listen a little while. What I was going to propose was,” 
said Dick, “that I would ask you and your aunt, Miss Deane, to 
come and stay with me in town, when our house is ready, for as 
long as your grandmamma can spare you. I don’t think George 
is likely to object, I asked him one day if I might, and he said, 
‘All right.’ Will you try to get over your disapproval of London 
for a while?” 

“You angelic little creature!” exclaimed Lily, falling upon 
Dick’s neck, and behaving, Charlie said, as Mr. Crummles did to 
Nicholas Nickleby at their celebrated farewell. 

After the pale twilight had begun to replace the glow of the 
evening, Charley noticed that Dick Farringdon had a cough. He 
said, “ You have no right to be sitting in open windows like this 
at night, Mrs. Farringdon. You have got a cold already, take 
the word of the faculty for it, you can’t afford to risk getting 
it’ worse.” 

* T don’t care.” 

Charley did not seem to hear this. 

“ What ?” said he, carelessly. 

““T must be more careful. You are right nodoubt.” But Dick 
moved not from her position in a low chair in the open French 
window, with the breeze on her that filtered through the cedars 
and came from the land of the setting sun. 

Charley and Lily eventually left, and rambled home together, 
were slightly late for supper, and took the consequent scolding 
very complacently. 


(To be continued.) 








FOREST FANCIES. 


Down in the lowland, the summer flies fast, 
The colour is gone, and the light from her flowers, 
The orchards are sodden with many showers, 

And the apple-trees shiver and bend to the blast. 


Down in the lowland, October has strewn 
The earth with leaves like a yellow pall :—- 
Up on the mountain, the herdsmen call 

Their cattle o’er meadows as green as June. 


Up on the wonderful mountain plain, 
Lingers the summer in splendour bright ; 
With crimson and amber the sunset dight, 

The day-dawn, amber and crimson again. 


And all through the long green golden day, 
Nought but the bells of the scattered herd ; 
A stillness unbroken by note of bird; 

The world and its trouble all far away : 


Yet, sighing, there goes through the wood a sound, 
A sound of winds and uf sobbing seas, 
Though no wind stirs in the evergreen trees, 

Nor pine-cone drops to the mossy ground ; 


As if all the tears unshed, and the sighs 
Ever mute and unuttered on earth below, 
Had laden the pines with their bitter woe— 
The pine-trees skirting the violet skies. 


Like souls that through life, unhelped, alone 
Secretly suffer, endure, and weep, 
Wailing sounds through the woodland creep 
And the pines of the forest dimly moan. 
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